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HEARINGS ADJOURNED: 
WHAT UNTERMYER WILL 
ASK OF LEGISLATURE 


Restrictions on Investments; No Pri- 
vate Company Compensation Com- 
petition; State Rate Regulation 








BITTER ATTACK ON INSURANCE 


Lockwood Counsel Enemy of American 
Agency System; Talks of Dis- 
crimination Against Mutuals 








The Lockwood Committee has ad- 
journed its hearings and the members 
have gone to Albany to try. to have the 
committee continued for another year. 

Samuel Untermyer, with a staff of 
assistants, has gone to Florida to pre- 
pare his report, and before leaving he 
issued a statement to the newspapers 
covering the insurance situation and 
outlining what legislation he believes 
should be enacted to correct what he 
regards as insurance evils. 

What He Favors 

Mr, Untermyer favors prohibition of 
fire and casualty companies making in- 
vestments in industrial stocks; an open 
door policy for all organizations of in- 
surance carriers so that mutuals will 
he admitted; a more rigid fire and cas- 
ualty rate supervision; and the barring 
of private companies from the work- 
men’s compensation field in this state. 
He is against the American agency sys- 
tem because of what he terms to be the 
high acquisition cost of writing insur- 
ance. . 

This statement was given after his 
examination of a number of insurance 
men on Thursday afternoon, Friday and 
Saturday of last week. This included a 
grilling of Henry Evans and F. C. Bus- 
well, fire executives, both of whom de- 
clared that it is the business of the 
stockholders, and the stockholders only, 
of fire insurance companies how com- 
panies make investments; an attempt 
to show that the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters is a 
trust, in which endeavor he was lashed 

into a fury by the “I don’t know,” 
“probably,” “maybe” answers to his 
questions given by the economist-stu- 
dent-actuary, A. W. Whitney, associate 
manager of the Bureau, and the latter’s 
cynicism in opposing the political regu- 
lation of insurance rates; vicious at- 


tacks on former Superintendent Jesse 
S. Phillips, because he had deleted part 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WHAT HALEY FISKE 
SEES IN FIGURES OF 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Era in Which Agent is Principal Factor 
in Strengthening Ties of Civic 
Brotherhood 





BIG DECREASE IN MORTALITY 





With More Than Seven Billions in 
Force Metropolitan Insures One- 
Seventh ef Population 





Apart from the magnitude of the 
various items in the Metropolitan Life’s 
financial statement such immense totals 
as $1,564,789,607 insurance placed and 
paid-for, and assets of $1.115,583,024— 
the principal feature of the annual 
meeting last week of the field managers 
was a constant demonstration of the 
uplifting insurance influence. This is 
being demonstrated in many ways—by 
lengthening life, as mortality figures 
quoted by Mr. Fiske proved; by cement- 
ing relations between employers and 
employes; by lessening many of the 
burdens of life through insurance itself. 
Time after time Mr. Fiske made the 
statement that the Metropolitan Life is 
not a money-making organization; that 
its chief aim is to strengthen the bonds 
of brotherhood between men, whether 
they be masters or servanta. And there 
was one remarkable talk made by Mr. 
Fiske (reproduced in part elsewhere), 
which gave as he saw it the real mis- 
sion, goal and purpose of the life in- 
surance agent. 

Average Earnings 


But from the mere material or dol- 
lars and cents standpoint an insurance 
agent can take a proud place in the 
community. To illustrate: 

The average earning of Metropoli- 
tan Life managers last year was $193.10, 
an increase of $10 a week. 

The average earning of Metropolitan 
Life assistant, managers was $60.38. 

The average earnings of the agents 
were $44.75. 

The managers present were greatly 
impressed by these figures. Every year 
they seem to go up, and Mr. Fiske 
stopped to remark that these aver- 
ages should attract to the business men 
of the better class, and he was glad 
to see that many college men are 
coming into the ranks. The company 
preferred men of education, he said. 
“There is no reason why you can’t get 
good men for $44 a week,” he gaid, 
“especially when there is a sure pros- 
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pect that they will go ahead, if they 
carry out their promises.” The com- 
pany gained 1,031 agents during the 
year. 

Here Mr. Fiske stopped to te'] the 
agents that the Metropolitan last year 
paid $4,413,000 in claims on lives in- 
sured for less than a year. “I don't 
know of a better canvassing document 
for you,” he said. The total amount 


paid to policyholders in 1921 was $91,- 
348,472. 


Take Figures Home to Study 


Mr. Fiske began his talk by saving 
that the managers have heard so many 
superlative figures as they listen annu- 
ally to the results that it is difficult 
for their minds to grasp the magnitude 
or significance of the data; so he ad- 
vised them to take the printed annual 
stutement home for study in detail. He 
briefly told of the assets which are now 
larzer than any other company’s in 
the world: and the total income, $301,- 
982.699, a gain of $38,462,919; and then 


took up the surplus, $47,241,179. The 
company earned last year just short 
of $35.000.000 Mr. Fiske told) what 
was done with the earnings. Some 


people might think, that the first thing 
to do is to declare dividends with earn- 
ings, but good management requires 
thet declaration of dividends shall come 


last The company marked some $3,- 
000.000 off its real estate book value. 
For instance, Mr. Fiske did not regard 


Mt. McGregor (the company’s sani- 
tarium) as an asset from a_ financial 


statement standpoint. It is not an assef 
which returns pecuniary income. Its 
income is in good health recovery. Last 
year $400,000 was marked off in the case 


of Mt. McGregor. Then value of some 
property which had not been paying 
as high interest as it should was 


‘own. Taxation was the high- 
the historv of the company. 


marked 
est in 
After the markings off of values and 
other safety devices were anplied there 
was still enouch left for dividend de- 
clarations large enough to give the 
agents considerable pleasure, The com- 
pany declared dividends to policyholders, 


pavable in 1922 and the first four months 
of 1992. amountine to over $17,000,000. 
More than $9,000,000 was reserved for 
dividends pavable in 1922 upon indus- 
trial policies, declared in’ December, 
1921; declarations of dividends on 
Ordinary policies were for  $6,637,- 
325 Mr Fiske then told how reserves 
were being strengthened by using as 
1 basis the standard Industrial table 
and there was added to surplus enough 
to inereasge a) ’ WY the ratio of 
continve rnlns to reserve lability. 
Insures Nearly One-Sixth of Population 

The Metropolitan Life has 25,142,433 
policies in force. which Mr Fiske he 
lieves insure about nearly 19,000,000 in- 
dividual lives The company insures 
between one-sixth and one-seventh of 
the population. but -the speaker said 
he would not be satisfied until one 
half the population was insured 


The amount of insurance issued, in- 


creased and revived in 1921 was $1, 
564,789,607, of which $666,840.395 was 
Industrial and $868,6055,948 Ordinary. 
The increase in the industrial depart- 
ment was $77,000,000 over the vear 
before. 

The insurance in force is now $7,- 


005,707,839, of which $3.602,768,201 is 
Ordinary, and $2,113,440,565 Industrial, 
while $289,499,073 is group. 


More Ordinary Premiums than 


Industrial 
The average premium last year in 
Industrial was 16.11 cents; lapses less 
than 14 cents. Mr. Fiske said that at 


one time some prominent industrial in- 
surance executives thought*10 cents a 
week enough for average premium, but 
there have been changes in the eco- 
nomic situation which makes 16 cents 
have about the same buying power now 
that 10 cents had some years ago. He 
recommended that agents place moder- 
ately endowment which was a 
thrift. 

The premium income in the Ordinary 
department is now $7,000,000 more than 


short 


great encourager of 


in the Industrial department. 
premium income 
the year. 


The total 
was $245,858,000 for 


Lower Expenses 
The expense ratio has gone down, 
Mr. Fiske was gratified to say. In 


the Industrial department, exclusive of 


welfare, it was 36.48% for 1920; for 
1921, 35%. Ordinary department ex- 


pense was reduced from 24.09 to 22.08%. 
Including welfare there was a reduction 
in the Ordinary expenses last year of 
2%; in the Industrial of 1.20%. 

One of the most gratifying features 
of the convention was knowledge of 
the record made by A. F. CGC. Fiske, 
superintendent of insurance for New 
Mngland territory, and who is President 
Fiske’s son. The three star territories 
per month per man (as ranked by the 
company) are Empire State, New Eng- 
land and Great Western. 

A. F. C. Fiske had a difficult propo- 
sition ahead of him at the beginning 
of last year as large sections of the 
district are industrial, many plants be- 
ing shut down. His men went out and 
did wonders, especially in writing Ordi- 
nary. The Empire State had a debit 
increase of 54 cents per man; New Eng- 
land, 62 cents per man. 

‘Group Business 

The group record was a very fine 
one, despite the fact that the big Dela- 
ware & Hudson insurance, a $6,000,000 


transaction, goes into the 1922 state- 
ment although effective December 31, 
1921. Mr. Fiske stopped a moment to 


discuss the importance of the D. & H. 
coverage and of President Loree, of 
that railroad. The latter is regarded as 
one of the best railroad experts in this 
country, while Vice-President Williams, 
of the D. & H. is so well regarded in 
his own vocation that he is a director 
on the board of forty-two railroads, as 
well as chairman of some of the boards. 
The example. therefore, of the D. & H., 
illustrating the confidence which Presi- 
dent Loree and Vice-President Williams 
have in group insurance and in the 
Metropolitan, is bound to result in ex- 


tending the ramifications of group, and, 
incidentally, in adding to the opportuni- 
ties of agents to write other kinds of 
insurance. However, President Fiske 
regards group as something more than 


an insurance proposition. It is the 
closer bringing together of the em- 


ployer and employed through the group 
insurance route which appeals to him. 


For the production of the D. & H. 
group line Mr. Fiske gave credit to 
Third Vice-President Kavanagh. 

The total group insurance written, 
revived and increased by the Metro- 
politan last year was $129,343,264, of 
which $28,000,000 was on brand new 
business. 


There is in force $296.195,000 of 


group, number of policies, 1,201. Pre- 
miums on business in force are over 
$3,500,000. The gain in force for the 
year reached 11,000 lives, The com- 


pany paid $6,000,000 group department 
death claims. The dividends for the 
group policyholders as compared to the 
premiums were 14.9%. Mr. Fiske told 
something about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces of literature going out 
to the group policyholders, and also 
told of the progress of the new Immi- 
gration Service bureau. 


Nurses of the Metropolitan now 
cover about 2,812 cities. Individual 
cases to the number of 328.000 were 


treated last year, while the visits num- 
bered 2,136.148, an increase of more 
than 500,000. ‘Total literature of the 
welfare department sent out aggre- 
gates 238,000,000 pieces. 

In one part of his talk Mr. Fiske 
stressed the Metropolitan’s activities 
along different lines during the short 
life of a single day. To illustrate: The 
company paid 1,071 claims per day 
throughout 1921; it issued and revived 
15,008 policies each day; $5,181,422 per 
day in new insurance was issued, re- 
vived and increased. It made $664,016 
daily payments to policyholders and 
addition to reserve. It increased its 
assets $445.926 every dav of the year. 

Re-Insurance 


One of the important 


divisions of 
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the company about which agents were 
not well informed as its contact wag 
with other companies was that of re. 
insurance. In round numbers this divi- 
sion paid for $58,000,000 new business, 
an increase of $11,750,000 oyer vear 
before. It now has in force $147,500,000 
an increase of $40,250,000. Its income 
last year was $3.000,000. Death claims 
were $720.000, an increase of only $77,- 
000 for the year. 
Wonderful Mortality Record 

In taking up the subject of mortality 
Mr. Fiske said that last year it wag 
the lowest in the history of the com. 
pany—8.54% per 1.000. When it is re- 
membered that New York City, sup- 
posed to have the best mortality rate 





Late J. M. Craig’s White Tie 

Everybody who came into con- 
tact with the late James M. Craig, 
actuary of the Metropolitan, won- 
dered why he wore a white lawn 
necktie, the sort used now only 
by country parsons and mission- 


aries. The reason was explained 
by President Fiske to the field 
managers when here. Joseph 
Knapp, predecessor of John R. 
Hegeman, wore one. Mr. Hege- 
man wore one and some of his 
associates, including James M. 


Craig, followed. 
took to 


Mr. Fiske never 
this style of neckwear 


and gradually it lost its ponu- 
Jarity i» the building until Mr. 


Craig’s was the only one left. 











in the country, is boasting of 11% the 
Metropolitan’s record is all the more 
remarkable. It might be said that the 
company has an advantage in selected 
lives, but the selection is from a class 
which has high mortality. The Metro- 
politan beat the 1920 mortality record 
by 13.7% last year. and beat the record 
of a decade ago by almost 32%. The 
mortality last vear showed deaths of 
54,950 less than if the mortality rates 
of 1911 had heen experienced. In 
money there was a saving of $4,000,000, 


as compared with the record of the 
previous year and of $11,500,000 as 


compared with the record of ten years 
ago. 

The welfare work of the company, 
reaching into all the millions of homes, 
educating the people how to care for 
themselves, is in part responsible for 
the improvement in mortality. 

The decline in deaths was principally 
in three or fovr diseases. In the past 
decade Metropolitan tuberculosis deaths 
have been cut down one-half. Last 
year the percentage was 11.51 per 1,000 
as against 13.79 for 1920. Pneumonia 
deaths were 6.35 as against 19.61 for 
the year before. In influenza, of course. 
there was a marked gain because of 
the 1920 enidemic. In 1920 the per- 
centage of Metropolitan influenza deaths 
was 5.35%. Last year it was only 86%. 
Diseases of children dropped last vear 
from 4.31 to 3.72. Dr. Dublin, Metro- 
nolitan statistician, estimated for Mr. 
Fickea that tha Metropolitan has ex- 
tended white lives four vears and black 
lives 2% other words, the 
neonle will live much longer he- 
eanse of the mortality reductions. But, 
there is still much to be done. said 
Mr Fiske. the Metropolitan has a 
tuberculosis death 33 minutes 
everv twenty-four hours. “It shows we 
are onlv beginning to fight against this 
white plague,” he said. 

Increase of Weekly Debit 

The Metropolitan’s industrial weekly 
debit now stands at $2444,700, an in- 
crease in 1921 of $234,750. 

During the year the company opened 


vears: in 


that 


as 


every 


25 new districts and closed five. one 
of the latter being Hornell, N. Y. 
home of Jesse S. Phillips, former su- 
perintendent of insurance. Two new 


ones opened in New York City are in 
Greenwich and Fordham. 


H. 





Arthur Challiss has been made 


general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual at Seattle. 
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Stabler Tells How 
Company Aids Housing 


MILLIONS FOR NEW BUILDINGS 








Its Instalment Mortgage Plan First of 
Kind Ever Devised; Aid 
to Thrift 





The Metropolitan Life is now loaning 
millions on new apartment houses and 
other housing buildings in order to 
make living conditions better for the 
people, and President Fiske asked Wal- 
ter Stabler, the company’s comptroller, 
to tell the managers about it when they 
were in session here. 

The comptroller said that the Met- 
ropolitan insures 40% of the population 
in the cities where it does business. He 
thought a large proportion of those peo- 
ple were feeling the pinch either of 
lack of proper housing or of high rents. 
The company decided to help them, and 
it was put up to the company’s city 
loan division to do something definite 
and constructive. 

Plan Put in Operation 

Mr. Stabler and his assistants even- 
tually devised an instalment mortgage 
plan which is now in successful opera- 
tion. The company wanted to loan on 
new buildings and new apartment 
houses only, as it could not see any 
relief for tenants or any increase in 
housing space if loans were made on 
old buildings. The country needed 
brand new homes. 

After perfecting the plan, the Metro- 
politan appointed in various localities 
either banks, trust companies or mort- 
gage guarantee companies, some of 
whom at first had to be convinced that 
it was desirable for them to take on 
this kind of a real estate business. It 
was a new venture for them, and there 
was not much money in it for them. 
But most of them saw the proposition 
in a big way and willingly agreed to 
co-operate with the Metropolitan, es- 
pecially as they realized that they were 
doing a public service. The Metropoli- 
tan also had another good argument: if 
it were willing to come into their city 
and help the people in their housing 
difficulties civic pride alone should be 


enough to make them willing to go 
half way. 


Thus, the Metropolitan now has sixty 
direct banking representatives in the 
larger cities, which banks have sub- 
agencies,in more than 150 cities, so that 
the plan is now in operation in about 
225 cities. 

All of this has been accomplished in 
about a year and a half. 


The loans are made for fifteen years, 
the rate of interest being governed by 
the locality. It is payable semi-annually. 
On every interest day an instalment of 
the principle must be paid. 

Reasons for the instalment are that 
they make the loans constantly safer, 


While the borrower is being taught con- 


sistent thrift. 


“Force a man to save money and he 

will do it,” said Mr. Stabler. 
_ At the end of fifteen years the loan 
Is practically paid. The Metropolitan 
is bound for fifteen years by this con- 
tract, but the man who makes the loan 
can pay it all off after three years if he 
Wants to. No similar loaning plan is in 
existence, but now some trust com- 
Panies and others are imitating it. 

The Metropolitan, by the way, has an 
arrangement with the banks and trust 
companies guaranteeing principal and 
Interest, hence it cannot lose by this 
plan. 

Mr. Stabler‘said that since June, 1920, 
the Metropolitan has actually loaned 
or pledged on new dwellings and new 
apartment houses $68,000,000, and those 
ouses will accommodate 17,744 fam- 
ilies, In 1920 on houses of that type 
the company advanced $48,000,000. 











One of the fellows Wells forgot to get into his 
“Outline” was Androcles. You remember him— 
a tramp in the wilderness, a limping lion, a thorn 
in the animal’s foot, a tender heart, the removal 
of the sticker, and a year or so later an arena, a 
maddened, hungry lion turned loose, Androcles 
fawned upon instead of eaten, Nero dumb- 
founded, the animal given a cage of honor and 
Androcles a new toga—and the moral—grati- 
tude. It was a touching sample and will live for- 
ever because it has virtue. 

Of course had Androcles been condemned be- 
‘cause of a black past instead of being merely 
expected, as he was, to furnish amusement for a 
Roman holiday, it would have made no difference 
to the lion. That would have been expected from 
a dumb beast. Had Androcles, however, been 
compelled to face a gladiator instead, the latter 
might well have reasoned that he should take his 
punishment even though the Samaritan might 
have extracted an aching tooth from the gladi- 
ator the night before. That’s the difference be- 
tween brute gratitude and gratitude within 
reason. How many of us can rise high with the 
lion? Life is but a debt we owe. We owe it to 
those who brought us into the world and nour- 
ished us in babyhood and cared for us in youth 
to manhood. It is a debt we owe to those with 
whom we have agreed to share the future. If 
there is really anything to gratitude and to the 
payment it demands—life insurance provides 
an open doorway through which we can look 
with certainty and contentment. 
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Fiske Pays Tribute 
To Craig’s Memory 


CREDIT FOR’ FIRST TABLES 








Always Helpful to Young Men; Gave 
Humor Play Even on His 
Deathbed 





One of the missing faces at the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s annual meeting of field 
managers last week was that of James 
M. Craig, for more,than fifty-six years 
with the Metropolitan or parent com- 


panies and the lifelong associate of 
Mr. Fiske. 


That the death of the popular actuary 
who has done so much for the scientific 
side of the business was keenly felt 
by the Metropolitan Life’s president 
was illustrated by the fact that he de- 
livered a Craig eulogy with an estimate 
of his career, abilities and influence at 
the start of the annual address in 
which he communicates to the super- 
intendents the annual statement show- 
ing the company’s twelve months’ 
achievements and financial statement. 

The association of nearly half a cen- 
tury ‘began when Mr. Fiske as counsel 
first consulted Mr. Craig relative to 
certain litigation over tontine insur- 
ance, litigation which lasted for ten 
years. 

“The life insurance executive man- 
agement and the actuaries are brought 
into almost daily contact,” said Mr. 
Fiske. “Actuaries are the most im- 
portant officers of life insurance com- 
panies. You can get along without a 
president as the machine will run it- 
self. But without an actuary the ma- 
chine will go to smash. He is the 
guardian of the company in the sense 
that he draws the contracts, basing 
them upon rates at which the company 
can write with safety. A bad actuary 
can do more damage than a bad presi- 
dent or treasurer.” 

Mr. Fiske told of the troublesome 
days of the company until 1884 when 
it really saw daylight in industrial in- 
surance. In the early days companies 
were racing with each other to see how 
much money they could waste in ton- 
tine payments. Finally, they began to 
see the light and conditions bright- 
ened. Mr. Craig’s guidance when the 
company was young was most invalu- 
able. He started the industrial busi- 
ness in the sense that he was the 
mathematician who prepared the rates 
and saw that they were safe enough 
to enable the company to carry out 
the benefits. Mr. Fiske then discussed 
the part Mr. Craig played as a pioneer 
in establishing the first mortality table 
used as a basis for writing of industrial 
insurance. He also told of his associa- 
tion with other tables. 

Mr. Craig, however, was more than 
a mathematician, however skilled in 
that direction; he was a_ wonderful 
diagnostician of legislative bills, pos- 
sessed of abilities to analyze these 
measures so rapidly, that upon one 
oceasion Robert Lynn Cox said that 
no man living could spot a “nigger in 
the woodpile” in a bill—some signifi- 
cant but hidden word or phrase—so 
quickly as could Mr. Craig, nor do it 
more correctly. 

Among his other sides was a life- 
long desire that young men with actu- 
arial turns of mind or ambitions to 
become actuaries should be _ helned 
along the educational path. So when 
through him there was founded the 
Metropolitan’s school for actuaries he 
took a keen delight in watching the 
progress of the students, oneof whom, 
by the wa’. was his own son, James 
PD. Craig, who with Raymond D. Car- 
penter, have been made actuaries of 
the Metropolitan succeeding James 
M. Craig. The new actuaries, by the 
way, have been with the company for 
a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Fiske concluded this eulogy by 
referring to other attractive features of 
Mr. Craig’s personality, including his 
unfailing humor in evidence even on 
his deathbed. 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance Premium Waiver Clause 

Group Disability Insurance Disability Income Clause 

Safety Inspections for Groups Double Indemnity Provision 
Home Purchase Insurance Excess Interest Dividends 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Post Mortem Dividend 

Income Bonds for Old Age Endowment Conversion Privilege 
New Convertible Policy Educational Fund Agreement 
Corporate Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Free Health Examinations 
Liberty Bond Policy Special Training for Agents 


Retirement Annuity 
New Survivorship Annuity 
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GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071 $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,2'79 
Mow TOSUPRMOR......5.. 4. cccses 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. BB es ata etesGusl bees 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st...... sted gi ted 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 0553545787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
oa ie corse, SERGE OEE 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,503,880 
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“Best Interest Year Of 
Metropolitan”—Ecker 


INVESTMENTS ARE DESCRIBED 








Gain in Surplus of 40%; 1921 Leveling 
Year, and Sees Bright Prospects 
for 1922 





The year 1921 was a leveling year, 
Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan, told the managers at 
the annua! meeting. This he explained 
by saying that during war anything 
which stood in the way of military ope- 
rations was leveled, but the devastation 
of the war, which at the end of the 
third year had spread over a wide area, 
had a corollary in the devastation of the 
peace. 


At first the ammunition plants closed 
down; then factories making war sup- 
plies found their output curtailed, and 
the real leveler was the year 1921. Now 
the worst has passed, and Mr. Ecker, 
in his conservative fashion, thought 
that times were getting better and he 
looked for records to be broken by the 
agents. 


In starting to analyze the figures Mr. 
Ecker, of course, began with the assets 
and surplus, and stressed not only the 
$134.000,000 gain in assets, but the sub- 
stantial gain in surplus, too, 40% over 
the preceding year. So far as the sur- 
plus was concerned, he said, the execu- 
tives would be happy indeed if that 
gain could be duplicated for 1922. The 
company invested about $175,000,000 
during the year. Policy loans consumed 
$21,500,000. There were $8,000,000 can 
celed, so that actually there were added 
to policy loans of the year about $13,- 
330,000. 

Splendid Interest Yields 

In bonds and stocks the company in- 
vested $40,000,000, making a total of 
more than $500,000,000, but the increase 
in investments of this character for the 
year only amounted to $19,000,000. In 
bonds and mortgages it invested $109,- 
900,000, an increase during the year of 
$96,800,000. 


In real estate the company invested 
$2,500,000. During the year investments 
of bonds and stocks yielded in 1921 
5.04%, while for 1920 the yield was 
only 4.94%. 

During the year about $112,000,000 
was invested in short-term securities— 
30, 60, 90 days, the short-termers having 
an interest yield of 644%. 

“And 1921 was probably the last year 
when we will report investments on an 
ascending scale,’ said Mr. Ecker. In 
other words, the interest yields for 
nearly all good life insurance company 
securities are going down. 

With the Receiver General of Canada 
the Metropolitan has deposits of Cana- 
dian bonds to the amount of $49,377,- 
000; while with trustees against its 
liabilities in Canada the company has 
deposited $5,690,000, so that altogether 
the deposit in Canada is more than 
$55,000,000, an increase over 1920 of 
$8,000,000. “Dollar a year for every in- 
habitant,” interjected President Fiske. 

Discussing the important subject of 
farm loans Mr. Ecker said that there 
was a total of $84,000,000, or 10,505 in 
humber. These loans were distributed 
over twenty-three states, and the aver- 
age rate of interest on the total amount 
was 5.95%. Of the $35,000,000 loaned 
last year, the average rate was nearly 
6.48%. Not a dollar of unpaid interest’ 
Was due at the end of the year. 

The amount loaned during the year 
on city and housing loans was $74,580,- 
000, distributed over thirty-four states, 
with an average rate of interest of 
6.088%, 

The loans of this type during the year 
Were increased by $63,000,000, and the 
total amount outstanding on December 
31 was $454,517,000 at 5.684%, with a 
distribution of forty of the states. A 


Metropolitan Does Well 
In Re-Insurance Field 


HAS $147,000,000 IN FORCE 





Placed $59,000,000 Last Year; George 
B. Woodward Links Re-Insurance 
With Clever Sales Talk 





The Metropolitan Life is already a 
factor in the re-insurance world and is 
going to be a bigger one. George B. 
Woodward, second vice-president, told 
the field managers of the company last 
week all about the re-insurance division 
and its surprising growth, and slipped 
in some good selling talk on behalf of 
larger sized policies. 

The re-insurance division of the Met- 
ropolitan Life was just a so-so proposi- 
tion for some years; in fact, up to 1919 
it had accumulated only $31,000,000 re- 
insurance; then the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, who had a couple of German 
re-insurance companies on his hands— 
one of them being the Mercury, of which 
M. W. Torrey was manager, appealed to 
the Metropolitan to take them off his 
hands. The company figured that if a 
couple of companies from Europe could 
come over here and do a profitable re- 
insurance business there was no reason 
why it could not accomplish much more. 
And so Mr. Torrey was made manager 
of the division, and the two companies 
were taken over. 

Placed $59,000,000 Last Year. 

Here is the result: in 1921 there was 
placed about $59,000.000 of re-insurance, 
and on December 31, 1921, the Metro- 
politan had in force $147,000,000 of that 
business. Of 153 companies doing life 
insurance in this country only twenty- 
three had more than that on their 
books at the end of December, 1920. 

Mr. Woodward then branched into 
his sales talk by saying that examina- 
tion of the applications in the re-insur- 
ance showed some surprising things. 
He cited several cases: 

Mr. A took $1,000 in the Metropolitan 
in 1911. A year later $2,000 was writ- 
ten. Then along came an agent of an- 
other company and wrote him for $75,- 


Mr. B took $1,000 in the Metropolitan 
in 1919. In 1921 an agent of another 
company wrote him for $500,000. 

Mr. C took $10,000 with the Metro- 
politan in 1921 and was almost immedi- 
ately written for $46,000 in another com- 
pany. 

“Now, all of this proves,” said Mr. 
Woodward, “that somebody fell down 
on these jobs. Once having been intro- 
duced to the Metropolitan family, the 
policyholder should have been followed 
up, because we have the most to offer. 

“Somebody made a lot of money which 
Metropolitan men should have made.” 

Mr. Woodward then told of the ex- 
perience of several writers of largé 
policies in the Metropolitan to show 
what can be done. 

Don’t Know of Money Due Them 

Another selling suggestion made by 
Mr. Woodward was that every prospect 





year ago the rate was 5.55%. 
Cheer Welfare Expense Items 


Mr. Ecker then took up the welfare 
work’s expense item for the year, 
$3,976,000, and told how the money had 
been spent. As he read each item the 
managers (they attribute a lot of the 
advantage they have to the welfare 
activities of the company), cheered. 
The nursing service cost $1,413,000; 
company’s sick, disability and inactive 
clerks, $370,000; sanitarium, $445,000; 
welfare work for employes, $190,000; 
employes group life and employes group 
health service, about $300,000 each, and 
so on. 

As a sidelight on the tremendous 
amount of detail in the auditing, Mr. 
Meker said that the company had issued 
1.055,770 checks in 1921, 200,000 more 
than last year. 

Mr. Ecker concluded by making a plea 
for fair play for the railroads, 


be asked if he ever has been a Metro- 
politan Life policyholder, and he made 
the astounding statement that there are 
hundreds of people who are so careless 
that they do not know money is owed 
them on old policies. The company uses 
every effort to pay, but no claims for 
it are filed and the beneficiaries disap- 
pear. To illustrate: the company had 
1,500 maturities on policies in 1921 
where it could not locate the bene- 
ficiaries. 

There are thousands of cases where 
there is still an equity in old policies 
of which the former holders are in 





ignorance. Mr. Woodward suggested 
that agents making diligent can- 
vasses would be sure to run across 
some of these “lost” clients and tell 
them that a check is awaiting them. 


Mr. Woodward again discussed the 
$5,000 whole life policy. And this con- 
tract made $2,225,000 last year. At the 
end of the year there was $6,000,000 
surplus to be credited. About $41,000,- 
000 was issued on this contract, a drop 
from $69,000,000 caused by the fact that 
‘in 1921 it was a $10,000 Whole Life in- 
stead of a $5,000. About $300,000,000 
of this contract is in force. 
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Royal Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





36th Annual (Condensed) Statement 
SUMMARY OF YEAR’S BUSINESS—1921 


Total Insurance in l’orce, December 31 .$65,282,454.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force, for 1921.. 
December 31, 
1921, with the State, to Protect Pol- 


Gain in Deposit for 1921. 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 


OE ere 
Gain in Admitted Assets. 
Total Surplus, Assigned 

CS icindnsdacnseass 


Total Loans and Investments......... 
Average Interest and Profits Earned 
for Last Ten Years (per cent)...... 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


. yar “ ) b 
In Force, January 1, 1921 (37,546 Poli- 


cies), Amount .......----eeeeeeee: $63,801 ,282.00 
Issued and Restored in 1921 (3,500 Pol 

icies), Amount .......-e seer eee eees #9 027,107.00 

Total, 41,106 Policies, Amount. ... 72,828,449.00 


35379 
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Total Insurance in lorce, Decem- 
eS ere eer 
Gain in Insurance in [force... 





1,481,172.00 


9,876,834.00 
788,347.00 
2,954,197.00 


10,945,271.00 
1,040,371.00 
and Unas- 
1,285,794.00 
10,233,370.00 


6.09 


| ( jlicies, 
7,545,995.00 


65,282,454.00 
1,481,172.00 
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Fiske Calls Reilly, Of 
Millinockett, a Model 


MAPS AND COMBS SMALL TOWN 








Knows More About People, Their 
Affairs and Insurance, Than 
Anybody in Town 





Millinockett, Maine, is a name that 
might stand out in a comic opera libret- 
to but hardly in any other way were 
it not for Maurice L. Reilly, a modest 
young insurance agent who has shown 
so much system and ingenuity in his 
insurance work that Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, introduced 
him to the superintendents of that com- 
pany last week as a model, Millinockett 
is a just so-so little town, near Bangor, 
its chief industry being the Great 
Northern Paper Company, which em- 
ploys most of the workers in the place. 

Here is why Mr. Fiske picked Reilly 
out of all the other agents and told 
his story. 

The agent was formerly in the post 
office department, but thought there 
was a better opportunity in insurance. 


After a short experience in Lewiston 


and Bangor he decided to go to a 
small town where he was unknown 
and start from the bottom. Hence, 


Millinockett. Arriving in the place he 
bought a scratch pad and made a map 
of the town, and on this map he put 
the houses and then proceeded to find 
out who lived in every house. To 
proceed: 

“While collecting he recorded in his 

notebook the full name of every member 
of all the femilies in every house on 
each side of the street, policyholders 
and prospective policrholders alike. 
He got the names of the latter from 
the former or neighbors. He did not 
pass a house or home. He took note 
of uouses in ccenstruction and vacant 
lots for future attention. Every item 
of interest bearing on canvassing and 
closing of business was clearly set 
down in his book, such as names, 
agents, occupation, hour to find the 
head of the house at home, literature 
placed, amount of industrial and ordi- 
nary insurance in force, amount that 
should be carried, etc.” There is no 
town directory and the houses are not 
numbered; and Mr. Reilly actually com- 
piled a directory by streets which is 
used by the Postmaster, when neces- 
sary. - 
In fact, it was not long before Reilly 
kniw mye about tke people of the 
town and their affairs, including insur- 
ance than anybody in it. 

It paid, too. He finished 1921 witn 
$133.64 Industrial increase, accompan- 
ied by $231.219 Ordinary placed busi- 
ness. Reilly’s best selling talk is an 
endowment on children to pay for their 
education. 





BRONZE BUST FOR GASTON 





Manager Dolph, of Washington, Makes 
Presentation Talk; Will Remain 
in Assembly Hall 





A bronze bust of George H. Gaston, 
second vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, was unveiled at the conven- 
tion of the field managers of the com- 
pany last week. 

It ws a felicitous occasion, with John 
Dolph, of Washington, making the pres- 
entation speech. Mr. raston was 
roundly cheered as his relations with 
the field are most affectionate. Mr. 
Dolph spoke highly of his helpfulness 
to the agents and managers, of his loy- 
alty to the company, and of his tireless 
energy. 

President Fiske informed the man- 
agers that the bust would permanently 
remain in the auditorium (Twenty- 
fourth street and Fourth avenue) where 
the meeting was being held. A facsi- 
mile of the bust reduced in size was 
presented to Mrs. Gaston. 

In his annual talk to the agents Mr. 
Gaston emphasized the necessity of 


careful initial selection of agents. 


Metropolitan Gives 
Business Advice 


ITS IMPORTANT NEW BUREAU 








Kavanagh Tells of Experts Who 
Cement Employer-Employe Rela- 
tionships and Increase Efficiency 





A surprisingly interesting story of 
how the Metropolitan has organized a 
policyholders service bureau’ which 
concentrates enlirely on giving aid to 
business and irdustrial problems of 
business men protected by Metropoli- 
tan group insurance service, was out- 
lined by Third Vice-President Kava- 
nagh, in his talk to Metropolitan Life 
field managers here last week. Mr. 
Kavanagh only touched in passing the 
Delaware & Hudson group and other 
important group contracts made dur- 
ing the year as he desired to devote 
most of his time to telling how the 
Metropolitan is drawing the employer 
and employe closer together. 

For this service bureau the Metro- 
politan has gathered at the Home Office 
a collection of experts in business man- 
agement, every one of whom is a young 
man, each one highly specialized, and 
all recruited from outside of insurance. 

How Bureau Functions 

The company’s only brief explanation 
of the function of this service bureau 
is as follows: °“The business manage- 
ment section is organized to assist 
officials in the determination of those 
policies which require seasoned judg- 
ment on actual business conditions and 
the fundamentals of business building.” 

The director of the policyholders’ 
service bureau is James L. Madden, 
who is also in charge of the business 
management section. He has the de- 
grees of master of arts and juris doc- 
tor. His knowledge of business prob- 
lems has been gained by actual experi- 
ence, which includes office and factory 
organization and management, produc- 
tion and problems incidental to person- 
nel. 

Other sections are industrial rela- 
tions, production engineering, business 
and industrial research, publicity sec- 
tion, general engineering section. The 
managers of these sections are Herbert 
L. Rhoades. who made an analysis of 
the labor laws of many states for sub- 
mission to the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1915, and who 
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has made surveys of the garment and 
other trades; J. Everett Rowe, a gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer, holder of the 
degree of bachelor of science, and fam- 
iliar with all machine shop practices 
and customs; Lloyd R. Miller, who has 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and who 
has made extensive surveys in the shoe 
industry; Edwin A. Tomlinson, special- 
ist in industrial economics; and Carl- 
ton A. Ransom, member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

This is the first time that a life 
insurance company has created a divi- 
sion for advising business men how to 
meet their own business problems, but 
it is part of the general widening of 
the activities of the Metropolitan in 
making itself invaluable to its 18,000,- 
000 policyholders. 

Just a few of the types of service 
given follow: 

Instructing a savings bank in how 
to attract and hold depositors; devising 
for a factory a formal course for train- 
ing employes under the direction of a 
competent supervisor, and to make 
necessary adjustments for a given num- 
ber of jobs; proper distribution of 
charges incidental to overhead in order 
that the manufacturer may get an ac- 
curate idea as to the actual cost of 
carrying on the various departments of 
his business; determining advantages 
and disadvantages of five-day week; 
developing sales slogans, mail cam- 
paigns and house organs for industrial 
concerns; designing methods for lay- 
ing out machines and departments in 
a plant which has just. been purchased, 
in order ta insure the greatest amount 
of efficiency. 
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of Newark, New Jersey, 


was one of the pioneers in issuing Income Insurance. 
leges are options of the regular policy and are available to all policy- 
holders, old and new, in accordance with the Mutual Benefit’s principle 
of retroaction which makes the oldest policy contract in essential par- 


It is a notable fact that for twenty-two years the Mutual Benefit 
has paid 4.7% on funds held for the protection of beneficiaries under its 
Income Options. This is a record equaled by no other life insurance 


The Mutual Benefit by supplemental agreements, when requested, 
aims to serve the individual needs of the policyholder with respect to 
Income Settlement features. Service to the policyholders is the constant 
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Nursing Service Now 
For Industrial Paid-ups 


EXTENSION BY METROPOLITAN 








New Immigrant Service and Citizen- 
Ship Bureau Aids 1,200 Families 
Last Year 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life address- 
ing the field managers last week told 
them of the decision of President Fiske 
to extend the nursing service to the 
holders of industrial policies which 
have become paid-up for the original 
amount of insurance, all premiums re- 
quired by the contracts having been 
paid. 

In the case of convertible policies 
this will be deemed to, include policies 
on which premiums have been paid 
through the period required to make 
them fully paid-up Whole Life policies 
for the original amount. Paid-up or 
free insurance for a reduced amount. 
granted as a non-forfeiture concession 
upon lapse, will not entitle the holder 
to the nursing service, nor will auto- 
matic extended insurance granted upon 
lapse. 

In 1921 the nurses paid 2,116,875 
visits, nursing 322,721 sick people. 
Number of towns covered was 2,812. 

Three nation-wide campaigns were 
carried on—cancer week, fight against 
smallpox and diphtheria. 

In discussing the immigrant service 
and citizenship bureau, new last year, 
Dr. Frankel said: “Since March, 1921, 
when this bureau began to operate you 
have been so active in bringing it to 
the attention of policyholders that over 
1,200 families have been helped in solv- 
ing immigration and citizenship prob- 
lems. These families represented re- 
quests from managers in 33 states and 
Canada, concerning immigrants from 
38 countries in Europe and Asia. In 
many of the cases deportation would 
have resulted if you had not brought 
them to the attention of the bureau. 
In many other cases there would have 
been long periods of detention at ports 
cf entry.” 

A commission, appointed by the com- 
pany and financed by it since 1919, has 
been working to find causes and cure 
for influenza. 





TAKES RAP AT CONGRESS 

In his talk at the banquet Saturday 
night Mr. Fiske stopped a moment to 
pay his respects to Congress. He 
thought that Congress was the princi- 
pal factor standing in the way of in- 
dustrial rejuvenation. He had no pa- 
tience with the volicy of isolation from 
Evrope; nor Chinese wall tariff bills; 
nor the attitude of the Washington law 
makers in refusing to grant real taxa- 
tion relief. At this banquet were the 
Archbishops of New York and Toronto; 
and Governor Preus, of Minnesota. The 
Jatter told about the Non-Partisan 
League, which socialistic organization 
he has successfully fought in politics. 
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How Companies Learn 
Applicant’s Character 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS MADE 








Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, With 
Country-Wide Organization, Fur- 
nishes Such Service 





When a man in some small western 
town makes application for life insur- 
ance in an eastern company reliable 
information concerning his physical fit- 
ness and business responsibility must 
be obtained before he can safely be in- 
sured. The doctor’s report gives all the 
professional information necessary, but 
the viewpoint of the layman must be 
obtained before the various hazards can 
be considered fairly. A stranger cannot 
always get reliable information, even if 
he takes time enough to make a per- 
sonal inquiry, and runs the chance of 
losing the application by offending the 
applicant. The Retail Credit Company, 
a Georgia corporation, has built up in 
the twenty-three years of its existence 
a service which has become interna- 
tional in scope and which undertakes to 
supply the needed information to insur- 
ance companies without any danger of 
offending the applicant, and with the 
least possible delay. 

The air of mystery which has been a 
part of investigations from time imme- 
morial has been eliminated, and in its 
place has been put straightforward 
business method. The difficulty of ob- 
taining information through strangers 
has been overcome by increasing the 
size of the personnel so that an almost 
universal acquaintance is maintained. 
Representatives number 25,000, one of 
whom is located in every town of five 
hundred or more inhabitants in the 
United States and Canada. Branch 
offices are located in thirty-eight cities, 
and direct reporting stations are main- 
tained in 273 of the smaller cities. Every 
city over 100,000 has at least one sal- 
aried representative giving full time to 
the company interests. 

In the small towns the acquaintance 
of the inspector is general and his in- 
formation is therefore reliable. In. the 
larger places, where business groups 
and factory organization make the scope 
more varied, trained informants are 
connected with every business, trade 
and profession. Thus certain sources 
of information are established which 
the company has reason to believe are 
reliable. 

The various positions in the offices 
of the company are standardized by 
courses of instruction which have been 
prepared at the home office as a result 
of the varied experiences of the field 
men. “One man in a hundred,” E. J. 
Hyde, manager of the New York office, 
told The Eastern Underwriter, “is a 
born investigator and does the work 
well with very little training. Ten men 
out of a hundred can be trained to be 
investigators, but the other ninety do 
hot adapt themselves to the work at all. 
Success depends on the ability, either 
natural or acquired, to locate the proper 
sources of information, to judge the 
importance of each fact, and to recog- 
nize and discount false statements.” 

In order to assure the businesslike 
methods of investigation upon which 
the company operates, every office is 
laid out in conformity with a certain 
model plan and the manager of one 
branch could be transferred to another 
and continue his work in a different ter- 
ritory without missing a day. The in- 
quiry clerks, stenodgraphers, office ser- 
vice, clerks, inspectors and managers all 
Study standardized manuals which en- 
able them to master their positions and 
fit into any office in the country. The 
Processes are the same whether the 
investigations are made in Toronto or 
Galveston and could be carried on as 
easily if half of the information came 
from each office. 

A system of wires enables the inspec- 
tors to make reports as rapidly from 
one point as from another, and a com- 


pany operating two thousand miles from 
its home office can place business just 
as promptly as another operating in the 
same territory whose home office is but 
a short distance away. As soon as an 
application for insurance, with the re- 
rort of the medical examiner, is mailed 
by the agent, he posts a request for 
information to the nearest direct re- 
porting station of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany. The investigation is made at 
once and within twenty-four hours the 
necessary information is following the 
application east. Thus time has almost 
been eliminated as an element of delay 
in ordinary cases. The inspectors make 
a study of the exact needs of the in- 
surer from the underwriting viewpoint 
and are in a position to examine risks 
whether for fire, accident, or life insur- 
ance and send only the necessary in- 
formation. Frankness in seeking this 
information saves time and creates con- 
fidence. 


The reports made on all matters are 
strictly confidential. This is one good 
reason for the facility with which infor- 
mation is gained. “Service from the 
company’s viewpoint,” according to Mr. 
Hyde, “is largely a question of attitude. 
Differences are adjusted in accordance 
with the views of the subscriber. Our 
idea of service is to furnish what our 
customer wants without his asking for 
it. We try to do everything in such a 
businesslike way that there can be no 
cause for offense.” 

The Retail Credit Company was or- 
ganized in 1899 for the purpose of mak- 


ing reports to retail merchants on the . 


credit responsibilities of individuals, 
but the requests of insurance companies 
for information showed the need of a 
bureau in this field. The result of these 
requests was that a study of under- 
writing requirements was made and re- 
ports altered so as to cover health, 
habits, reputation, family history, occu- 
pation and moral hazards. Cator Wool- 
ford is the president, Walter C. Hill, 
C. M. Frederick and George A. Bland, 
vice-presidents, and T. G. Woolford, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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By seventy-five years of efficient service and 
sound management for the benefit of its policy- 
holders has created the high regard and confi- 
dence in which this Company is held. 





WRIRGNRIC OTT OREO Do ok ab oeo deeb deeded cect $413,239,003.96 
Total Admitted Assets....... sth aw tenendes 96,204,770.70 
Surplus Reserves 
For Dividends 1922...... Seca ig acide nis 0k eon 
Investment Contingency’ Reserve.......... 750,000.00 
Unassigned Funds ...........-. gtalata ee 4,038,688.23 
Eo 4b nn 0de hanes 4b8 see Ube Peres $ 6,848,688.23 














LUCKY POLICYHOLDERS 





Metropolitan Life’s Stewardship of 
Pittsburgh L. & T. to Show 
Surprising Results 





In speaking of the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust, George B. Woodward said to 
Metropolitan managers last week that 
when the company makes an account of 
its stewardship to Commissioner Don- 
aldson, of Pennsylvania, next July the 
results will be most gratifying. The 
business earned $768,000 last year. A 
surplus of $2,305,000 is to be credited 
policyholders. Liens outstanding against 
the business amount to only $2,580,000. 
There are still $60,000,000 of that busi- 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 


Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 


any 





SALES OFFICE: 
205 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





THE F.B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America) 


1921” 
The Largest Volume of Business in Its 37 Years 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City 
Okla. 








ness left on the Metropolitan Life’s 
books. 

It certainly was a fortunate day for 
these policyholders when the Metropoli- 
tan Life took them over. 





AGENTS AS OCULISTS 





Clever New Piece of Literature By 
Which Eye Tests Can Be 
Made By Anyone 
The Metropolitan Life will soon issue 
a new piece of literature, bearing the 

title, “Eyesight and Health.” 

On one page are letters of large sized 
type, followed by much smaller letters. 
Agents are given instruction regarding 
how to make an eye test, all perfectly 
simple and sure to be greatly appre- 
ciated by tens of thousands of people. 

The agent merely stands certain dis- 
tances from the person he is visiting; 
holds up the piece of paper which can 
or can’t be read. If it can be read the 
eyesight is all right. If it can’t, the 
person whose eyes are tested quickly 
finds it out. 


LAYETTE FOR BABIES 





A Gift From Metropolitan Agents 
Which Will Be Appreciated in 
Thousands of Homes 





A layette pattern for babies. 

That is to be the newest distribution 
from agents of the Metropolitan Life to 
its policyholders. 

“Some of you bachelors may not un- 
derstand this,” said Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
third vice-president, in telling the man- 
agers about it, as he held a little pack- 
age containing a pattern high in the 
air, “but you will find a demand for 


them.” 
But, judged from the laughter and 
applause which greeted Dr. Frankel’s 


announcement, everybody knew what 
he was talking about. 
No Strings on Farm Loans 

In speaking of farm loans President 
Fiske said: 

“We never make a loan conditioned 
on any life insurance being taken. We 
separate the lending of money from 
issuing of insurance so that there can 
be no aliegation of influence or any 
lessening of vigilance in consideration 
of the safety and security of the loan.” 








Cox Has Minor Operation ; 

Third Vice-President Cox, who was 
in a hospital recovering from a slight 
operation and who could not attend the 
convention, sent a letter to President 
Fiske in which he suggested that in- 
vestment reports be made to various 
territories showing Metropolitan farm 
loans in those territories. 
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Travelers Promotes 
Many of Its Officers 


CAREERS OF THOSE ADVANCED 








Editor of “Courant” Made a Director; 
J. L. Howard, W. BroSmith and 
L. E. Zacher, Elected Vice- 
Presidents 
As published in The Eastern Under 
writer last week the Travelers has ad- 
vanced a number of officers and created 
some new ones. A new director was 
also elected, Charles Hopkins Clark, 
editor of the Hartford “Courant.” Mr. 
Clark fills the vacancy left by the late 
Willie O. Burr, editor of the Hartford 
“Times.” William B. Clark, James G. 
Batterson, John L. Way, Charles L. 
Spencer, Jr.. were elected directors 
and they together with the following 
now compose the board: Charles C. 
Beach, Edward B. Bennett, Arthur L. 
Shipman, Francis T. Maxwell, Louis 
F. Butler, L. Edmund Zacher, William 
BroSmith and Elijah C. Johnson. 

The Present Officers 

Officers of the Travelers elected or 
re-elected last week follow: Louis F. 
Butler, president; John L. Way, Ber- 
trand A. Page, Walter G. Cowles, James 
L. Howard, vice-presidents; Wm. Bro- 
Smith, vice-president and general coun- 
sel; L. Edmund Zacher, vice-president 
and treasurer; Benedict D. Flynn, sec- 
retary; Percy V. Baldwin, assistant 
secretary; Daniel A. Read, assistant 
secretary; J. Stanley Scott, secretary 
life department; Frank H. Landon, Jr., 
Lewis M. Robotham and James P. Car- 
roll, assistant secretaries. life depant 
ment; John B. Ahern, secretary, ac- 
cident department; Wyckoff Wilson, 
Joseph R. Lacy and Harold L. Parker, 
assistant secretaries, accident depart 
ment; Robert J. Sullivan, secretary, 
compensation and liability department, 
M. Good Wolte, Jesse W. Randall, 
Walter E. Batterson and John H. White, 
assistant secretaries, compensation and 
liability department; Howard EK. Critch- 
field, assistant secretary, group de- 
partment; J. W. H. Pye, comptroller; 
Arthur C. Squires, Raymond EK. Markle, 
Charles R. Croul and Herbert W. Trat- 
ford, assistant comptrollers; Wellington 
R. Slocum, cashier; Charles S. Robbins 
and Wilbur S. Sherwood, assistant 
cashiers; Charles D. Rarey, auditor; 
Edwin K. Barrows, Frank J. Flynn, 
Charles S. Bissell and John A. Nolan, 
assistant auditors. 

The following directors were elected 
a finance committee: L. F. Butler, 
William B. Clark, Edward B. Bennett, 
Elijah ©. Johnson, John L. Way. L. 
Edmund Zacher. 

Of the three new vice-presidents 
James L. Howard was secretary; Wil- 
liam BroSmith, general counsel, and 
L. Edmund Zacher, treasurer. Bene- 
dict D. Flynn who has been assistant 
secretary succeeds Mr. Howard as 
secretary. Two assistant secretaries 
were named—Percy V. Baldwin, who 
has been assistant secretary of the 
life department, becomes assistant sec- 
retary of the company, and Daniel A. 
Read, who has been office supervisor, 
is made assistant secretary. The list 
of assistant comptrollers is amplified 
by the addition of the name of Herbert 
W. Trafford. Three additional assist- 
ant auditors have been named, Frank 
J. Flynn, Charles S. Bissell and John 
A. Nolan. James P. Carroll is made 
an assistant secretary of the life de- 
partment, John H. White is made an 
assistant secretary of the compensa- 
tion and liability department. Howard 
E. Critchfield is made an assistant. sec- 
retary of the group department and 
Harold L. Parker is made an assistant 
secretary of the accident department. 

Career of Mr. Howard 

James L. Howard entered the employ 
of the Travelers in 1898, and after a 
few years spent in the actuarial de- 
partment he was made assistant secre- 
tary of the life department in 1906. 
Five years later he was made assistant 
secretary of the company, and on Jan- 


uary 24, 1912, succeeded Mr. Butler as 
secretary. His general duties in this 
office did not interfere with his active 
supervision of the life department. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Hartford and was graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1898, entering the employ of 
the Travelers in the same year. 
Colonel Howard attained his present 
military title during the World War, 
but Has had considerable military ex- 
perience previous to his service in 
France, having enlisted during the 
Spanish War in the First Connecticut 
Field Artillery while a senior at Yale. 
After several vears of National Guard 
service. he served on the Mexican Bor- 
der in 1916 with the rank of major, 
being stationed in Nogales, Arizona, 
and at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. He 
was called into federal service July 
25, 1917, in command of the first sep- 
arate squadron of Connecticut cavalry, 
which was re-organized and became the 
101st Machine Gun Battalion, a unit 
of the 26th Division. As major of this 
battalion he sailed for France in Oc- 
tober, 1917, and participated in virtually 
all the engagements) in which the 26th 
Division distinguished itself, notably at 
Seicheprey, the first important operation 
in which the American troops were 
engaged. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross by the Ameri- 
can government, and the Croix de 
Guerre with palm by the Commander 
in Chief of the French Armies on the 
western front. He was also appointed 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
BroSmith One of Best Known Men 
in Insurance 
BroSmith, general counsel 
1901, has long been numbered 
among the recognized authorities on 
insurance law. He has taken an active 
part in the political life of Hartford 
and in numerous positions of trust 
and responsibility has rendered valu- 
able public service. He was born in 
New York City in 1854 and was ad- 
mitted to the New York State Bar in 
1876. Although engaged for a time in 
general practice, he soon gave special 
attention to corporation and insurance 
law. When Mr. BroSmith came to 
Hartford he joined the legal staff of 
the Travelers Insurance Company as 
attorney and shortly after his arrival 
was admitted to the Hartford County 
Bar. In 1901 he was promoted to his 
present position as general counsel 
when his predecessor in that position, 
Sylvester C. Dunham, who later on be- 
came president of the company, was 
alected to ‘the vice-presidency. Mr. 
BroSmith was the first president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 
In 1905 Mr. BroSmith was president of 
the International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters and later of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. He served as 
president of the Board of Charity Com- 
missioners of Hartford during six of 
the nine years in which he was a mem- 
ber of that body. He also served as 
a member of the Hartford Municipal 
Building Commission, which had in 
charge the erection of the Municipal 
Building. He was a member of the 
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Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





More Than 12/4 Million Policies Now In Force | 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in eee than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 


Mee... scccasspederacbsdsedacodesecedesenetices $5,614,764 $10,279,663 $22,885,957 
Policies im FOrce........ssecccceescoececs 371,1 613,615 a: 217 
Insurance in Force $49,245,028 $89,596,833 $251,594,364 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1921 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


i i z e 2 ire acts with the 
ritory open for high class, pe rsonal producers, under direct contrac 
Gages. aan Home Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, 
$100,000,000 a year or more, — _ gal 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 


Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 
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Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











State Civil Service Commission and 
chairman of the Commission of Public 
Welfare of the State of Connecticut. 
Zacher Has Many Business Connections 
L. Edmund Zacher was born in Hart- 
ford, graduated from the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School, and for a few weeks he 
was employed at the Charter Oak 
Bank and then went to the Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank where he remained 
for nine years in various positions. In 
October, 1904. he became secretary to 
Sylvester C. Dunham, at that time presi- 
dent of the Travelers. In 1910 he was 
made assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany and in June, 1912, treasurer. He 
was elected a director of the Travelers 
in 1915. Mr. Zacher is identified with 
many business and financial organiza- 
tions as an officer or director. Among 
his business connections are treasurer 
and director of the Travelers Indemnity 
Company, director of the Connecticut 
River Banking Company, the Travelers 
Bank & Trust Company, the Metro- 
politan National Bank of New York 
City, trustee and a member of the 











— 
American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Rstablished 1899 





All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





finance committee of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, trustee and a 
member of the Society for Savings of 
Hartford, president of The Hartford 
Home Corporation, president and treas- 
urer of the North Western Telegraph 
Company, and president of the Central 
Assets Corporation. 

Flynn Has Reputation as Actuary 

Benedict D. Flynn was born in Hart- 
ford and received his education in the 
public schools of the city and at Trinity 
College. On leaving college. he entered 
the service of the Travelers and was 
appointed assistant actuary in 1907, 
and actuary of the casualty depart- 
ments in 1911. He was elected assist- 
ant secretary in January, 1913. In 
June, 1918, he received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Trinity 
College. He is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, a fellow and ex- 
president of The Casualty Actuarial 
Society and a member of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain. 

Baldwin an Able Life Executive 

Percy V. Baldwin entered the insur- 
ance business as an agent under his 
father who was then manager for the 
New York Life for New York City, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
western Massachusetts, a_ territory 
known as Seaboard Department. 

Mr. Baldwin later became a member 
of the firm of Baldwin & Baldwin, 
New York City managers of the Man- 
hattan Life. Three years later he be- 
came General Agent of the Equitable 
Life for the Hudson River Counties. 
State of New York, with headquarters 
in New York City. In 1897 he became 
Manager of the Washington Life for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island with 
headquarters in Boston and_ branch 
offices in Providence and Springfield. 
In 1905 he joined the Travelers 43 
manager in Boston and remained there 
until April 1, 1917, when he came’ to 
the Home Office of the Company. If 
September of that year he was made 
an assistant secretary of the life de 
partment. While in Boston Mr. Bald- 
win was president of the Boston Life 
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Underwriters Association and _ also 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Daniel A. Read was born in Middle- 
town and graduated from the Middle- 
town High School. For three years 
he was with the Roebling Construction 
Company in New York City and then in 
the treasurer’s office of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company in Hartford. In 1908 
he joined the staff of the Travelers in 
the audit department and in the latter 
part of 1910 became a clerk for Mr. 
Butler who was then secretary of the 
Company. In 1917 he was made office 
supervisor, 


James P. Carroll was born August 
15, 1885, in Broad Brook, Conn., and 
was educated in the public schools ot 
Rockville and Broad Brook, Connecti- 
cut, and of Warren, Mass. After a 
course in Morse’s Business College at 
Hartford he joined the forces of the 
Travelers in its life department, Sep- 
tember 5,,1905. 


Career of John H, White 


John H. White was educated at Black 
Hall and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. For a time he was in 
the automobile business and joined the 
liability claim department of the Trav- 
elers in New York in 1912, and then 
spent a year in the same duties in 
Hartford. He then became connected 
with the compensation and liability 
department and was appointed superin- 
tendent of the rating division in Oc- 
tober, 1916. 


Howard E. Critchfield who was made 
assistant secretary of the Group De- 
partment is a graduate of Ohio State 
University Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1908 and after 
practicing for two years joined the 
Travelers Claim Department as an in- 
vestigator. He was made a claim ad- 
juster for all lines at Columbus in 1912 
and came to the home office, life and 
accident claim department in 1914. He 
was sent to San Francisco as adjuster 
for all lines in the Pacific Coast terr1- 
tory. In March, 1919, he returned to 
the home office in the accident anda 
health department. 


Harold L. Parker who was made an 
assistant secretary of the accident de- 
partment graduated from the Hartford 
Public High School and entered the 
accident department of the Travelers 
in 1909. He became an underwriter 
in 1918. 


Herbert W. Trafford was born in 
Richmond, Va., and educated at Rich- 
mond Academy and Hampden Sydney at 
Farmsville, Va. He came with the 
Travelers in 1911, was appointed cash- 
ier at Newark, N. J., in 1912 and a 
Travelers auditor a year later. In 1919 
he was assigned to the home office as 
an assistant in the comptroller’s de- 
partment. 


Flynn in Audit Department 


Frank J. Flynn is a graduate of the 
Hartford Public High School and en- 
tered the service of the Travelers in 
the railroad and ticket department tn 
1905 and was transferred to the audit 
department where he has since been 
in 1910. 


Charles S. Bissell was born in Suf- 
field. graduated from the Suffield Acad- 
emy and Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale. His first work in the Travelers 
was in the audit department and he 
then became assistant cashier at Al- 
bany, then assistant cashier in the Hart- 
ford branch office. He served as acting 
cashier in a number of offices before 
returning to the home office as a travel- 
ing auditor in 1918. 


John J. Nolan attended the Hartford 
Public High School and came with the 
travelers as a clerk in 1912. He was 
appointed assistant cashier at Cleve- 
land, after taking up the training school 
work in the home office, in 1915. In 


_the spring of 1917 he enlisted and saw 
(active service in France. 


He returned 
to the company in February of 1919 
aid was shortly afterward appointed 


a traveling auditor, visiting every one 
ef the various branches of the com- 
jany in this capacity. 

The Travelers also announced agency 
Cepartment promotions. Elmer BE. John- 
cn, Jr, and Tracy W. Smith are ad- 
vanced from agency assistants to assist- 
ant superintendents of agencies of com- 
pensation, liability and indemnity lines. 
Arthur D. Spring is advanced from field 
assistant to agency assistant, compensa- 
ticn, liability and indemnity lines. 
talph L. Smith is advanced from field 
assistant to agency assistant in the 
I'fe, accident and group lines. 





LOOKING FOR ACTUARY 

The resignation of Thomas T. Tar- 
bell, actuary of the Connecticut De- 
partment to go with the Aetna Life, 
has made an opening in the Connecticut 
Department for an actuary. Burton 
Mansfield, commissioner, in talking to 
friends in the business this week said: 
“We want a good competent man and 


the compensation will be commensurate 
with the position.” 





Gifford T. Vermillion, of the Mutual 
Life, has been elected president of the 


Milwaukee Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 


A BAD PRACTICE 





West Virginia Department Protests 
Against Selling, Discounting or 
Assigning of Premium Notes 





The West Virginia Insurance Depart- 
ment has sent this letter to companies 
relative to premium notes: 

Gentlemen:—In March, 1913, this De- 
partment made a ruling on the subject 
of rebating and interpreting Section 15 


of the Insurance Code, which was in 
part as follows: 


It will be remembered that the premium 
stated in the policy is a cash premium. 

Therefore, while transactions in accordance 
with the usual course of business by which col- 
lection of premiums is deferred beyond the due 
date, is not a violation, any special arrange- 
ment, whereby in consideration of the placing 
of insurance the agent extends a definite credit, 
without legal rate of interest, as to the pay- 
ment of premium, is a violation of this section. 

It also follows that as the acceptance of a 
note in payment of a premium is an admission 
that it is not a cash transaction, such note 
must bear the legal rate of interest. 


Considerable complaint has been 
made to this Department, that agents, 
in taking notes for premiums due, dis- 
count these notes before the application 
has been accepted by the company, and 
the policy has been issued and delivered 


to the insured. This is a bad practice 
and makes trouble for the agent and 
this Department. This practice is dis- 
approved by this Department, which 
rules that such premium notes must not 
be sold, assigned or discounted, either 
by the agent or company, prior to the 
acceptance and delivery of the policy 
to the insured. 

Any agent violating this ruling, lays 
himself liable to have his license re- 
voked as untrustworthy. 





CAN CLUB ORGANIZED 
Managers Dickey and Morgan, of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York, announce the organiza- 
tion of the “Can Club,” the slogan of 
which is, “If anybody can, I can!” 





SCHALK SELLS RUTH 


tay Schalk, the Chicago baseball 
catcher who is now with the New York 
Life, sold Babe Ruth a life insurance 
policy while the latter was in Chicago 
last week. 





Agents of the Bankers Life of Iowa 
have pledged themselves for a $150,- 
000,000 year in 1922. 








3. Dividends to policyholders already declared 
These are payable as premiums become due, 


4. Taxes and Expense accrued 


12. Cash in Banks, at interest 


78th Annual Statement 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alfred D. Foster, President 





The Liabilities of the Company are: 











are eat lia’ etaliat« ..+.$ 82,070,020.00 
- 609,415,082.00 


Transactions in 1921 





er ry 


Cnawweeeweens 572,125.95 


COC CCC eee eee ere reer eeeeeseseses 


CROCCO HOHHEEOHEHHEH EEE EEE OES OOS OO EE EES 


Ceeerese eres eeeeesese 


ee ae eere $ 63,404,224.00 


Ce 


Deposited in member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


13. Interest accrued, not due; and outstanding Premiums 


14. This leaves a Net Surplus of Assets over Liabilities 


Increase in Assets 
Increase in Surplus 





$105,524,366.22 


292,642.63 


456,557.46 


221,693.90 
3,900,000.00 





$110,967,386.16 





22,588,182.97 
20,602,997.84 
1,850,938.00 


3,170,981.09 
1,142,570.53 


3,448,931.36 





$116,208,825.70 
$ 5,241,439.54 


A Ae $11,621,112.84 
2,506,594.56 
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Mutual Life’s 
Family Budget 


TO 





ISSUED POLICYHOLDERS 





Principal Items of Expense Listed to 
Help Families Maintain Outgo 
Within Income 
Suggestions for laying out a family 
are being sent by the Mutual 
field representatives for 
distribution among policyholders. The 
advice is embodied in a four page 
pamphlet called “The Family Finan- 
cier.” Sourees of income and items of 
expenditure are listed in detail to pro- 
vide a family with an accurate knowl- 
edge of its financial status and to show 
how much can be invested annually in 

life insurance protection. 

Following is the plan for systematic 
saving which the Mutual Life has pre- 
pared: 


budget 
Life to its 


Yearly Income 
From salary, wages, business or profession $ 
From investments 
income 
Potal.. ide nbewaNendenease takes 
monthly Ceivide BY 12). ccccccsvovccscves $ 


Yearly Expenditures 


General 

Rent .. : sae asa $-— 
Gas, electric 
Water 
Telephone 
Taxe s . . 

Property repairs . Reed saenawenveenaen - 
Clothing, including dressmakers - 
Maid, laundre 
Other help—lawn, 
Fuel ... ; 
Medical, dental 
Children’s education 
Children’s allowances 
New furniture , Sussasares ~ 
Replacements (household equipment)..... -— 
Allowance for family dependents........ — 
Church, philanthropy heap cuba dsenwes 
Vacation ....... : — 
Theatres, movies 
CIOM = cvcccccvcces 
Entertaining 


light WETTTIVTTET TTL — 


outside laundry......... 
ashes, ete 


concerts, other recrea 


Christmas, wedding, birthday presents... 
Club and lodge fees and dues.,.......... 
Club and lodge extra (asekekeieneass 
Street car, other transportation 


Newspapers and magazines...........++0. —_ 
re EES DDE ins vic 0cnic00e0 000 %00d0s0ee 
Tobacco eeeeee 
Auto 
PE OEE. ci 6b cues cesagegbasehaeewastsnans 
ROGAN “RI ME ivkiglausascessvxesanasaaes 
ee i” rr re ee ee 
Tires RaW ccnh ash Ea kees RASS see cOGRRE SALES 
License and plates SECC rTerrrrrerrr reer ery - 
ey INI iuika. S56 ce ean seueaseennees —_— 
Insurance Premiums 
SSE "RINE ac uy ceweabnwnedsakasee me 
Health and accident... cccoscccccsosces —_— 
DUN ibnh OcRdakdG600 Se edbonesedbeeueeweeeasens — 
EE shitscue sun nobaddobhckaksasawiekxawhseeas on 
Instalment Payments and Interest 
MEOTOMOMO IMEETORE  o.ocvccicccccccceccacscdddes — 
Mortgage instalments ............ceceeceee -— = 
Building and loan, and savings bank 
deposits Core Sees orereevecesceecsosecesers a 
RMD ERCOREMONES odivcdicciicccvcvccsvsdacsvss 
Book, furniture, phonograph, piano in 


stalments 
Bond 
Other instalment payments, 

purchase or indebtedness 
Interest on other than 
NORE ee aa ee 
Miscellaneous Expenditures—‘safety items” 


“wheter for 


ROMMEL MUPORETUOTOS . 6.5. rcarecccosercceved $—— 

Monthly (divide by 12).............0.. $-— 

Balance of monthly income............. $— 
Suggestions 

“The only safe way to lay out a 


budget is to 
rather 


make an 
than an 


over-allowance 
under-allowance for 


each item,” says the company. “And 
be sure to make the amount of ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditures’ large enough. 
If expenditure exceeds income, the 
foregoing schedule will enable you to 
cut out some items or else to cut down 
certain items, so that the balance shall 
be on the right side. 

“Family finance, fundamentally, does 
not differ from business finance—busi- 
ness finance if not based on exact 
knowledge of costs, soon is wrecked; 
and ‘the same is true of family finance. 
It takes, sometimes, a little courage, 
perhaps a lot of it, to face family finan- 
cial facts, but those who do, and who 
steer their course thereafter by their 
new knowledge, are richly repaid. 


Life Insurance Protection 
“First, deduct from the foregoing 
annual expenditure total the _ total 


amount of your own personal expenses, 
together with your life, accident, and 
health insurance premiums—that is, 
the total of all expenses that would 
stop if you were to go. Then, deduct 
from the average monthly expenditure 
of the family, if you were to go, the 
amount of monthly income they would 
receive from present investments, and 
the balance is what life insurance 
would supply. If you have life insur- 
ance at present, deduct from it the 
amount of current family indebtedness, 
plus the probable amount of mortuary 
costs—for doctor, undertaker, cemetery. 
If there is only a small amount left, 
that may be paid in a single sum to 
your wife. If, on the other hand, the 
policy is sizable in amount, have it 
made payable as a Life Income, month- 
ly, to your wife, as a part of the Month- 
ly Income which life insurance is to 
provide. Then take out a policy pay- 
able in a single sum to cover current 
indebtedness and mortuary costs, and 
apply for a Life Income policy for the 
amount of additional income required 
to make up the desired total. 

“Your family will have family ex- 
penditures after you have gone—to 
whom else than yourself can they look 
for the necessary income? and how else 
can it be provided than by life insur- 
ance? and how else can the required 
premiums be paid than out of your 
income?—it is simply a case of 2 plus 2 
equals 4. There is peace of mind and 
prosperity for you and for them in 
systematic saving, and the absolutely 
necessary protection for them if you 
should go.” 


MISSOURI STATE LEADERS 

The first five leading individual pro- 
ducers of the Missouri State Life of 
the second half of 1921 as shown in 
the Company Bulletin of January 26, 
1922, are: 

James A. Walsh-—-Chicago Branch. 

Robt. C. Newman—St. Louis Agency. 

W. R. Robinson—General Agt. at 
Philadelphia. 

James F. Halley—St. Louis Agency. 

SMALLPOX FILMS 

The Metropolitan Life has gotten 
behind the vaccination movement with 
all of its energy and is to distribute 
a vaccination film which will show that 
this hygienic operation is simvle and 
harmless. Incidentally, smallpox is 
growing and must be checked. 
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and permanent disability. 











Penn Mutual Life’s 
Sub-Standard Rules 


AGES MUST BE 50 OR UNDER 








Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
and Endowment Forms and Reserve 
Endowments 





These are the Penn Mutual’s instruc- 
tions relative to the writing of under- 
average business: 

This company announces to its repre- 
sentatives that it has decided to accept 
under fully protective conditions cer- 
tain classes of business, generally 
known as under-average business. This 
is being undertaken to enable the com- 
pany to accept a certain percentage of 
cases which would otherwise be post- 
poned or declined. 

The acceptance of risks which are 
impaired will be confined for the pres- 
ent to cases of overweight or under- 
weight, or with a history of asthma, 
pleurisy, albuminuria, sugar, renal colic, 
rapid, irregular or intermittent pulse, 
goitre, gall stones, gastric or duodenal 
ulcer, or with a family history of tuber 
culosis. 

Two methods of conducting this busi- 
ness have been adopted: (a) Under 
one a non-participating extra premium 
will be charged without increasing pol- 
icy values. (b) Under the other method 
the age will be advanced and the pre- 
mium and values of the policy will cor- 
respond to the advanced age. The 
method to be followed in any indi- 
vidual case will depend upon the nature 
of the impairment and will be decided 
by the company when the papers are 
approved. 

The under-average business will be 
limited as to amount on individual lives 
and to ages 50 and under, which limi- 
tations and others mentioned herein 
would indicate a maximum extra pre- 
mium of about $15 per thousand of in- 
surance. 


For the present it is intended to issue 
only the forms for under-average busi- 
ness applicable to Ordinary Life, Lim- 
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CoMurTyAL J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any - 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 








Information and 











ited Payment Life and Endowment, 
with or without extended insurance, ag 
may be determined, and to Reserve En- 
dowments. Trust Certificate and Con- 
tinuous Instalment Forms will not be 
issued at present, nor. will under- 
average cases be issued with any dis- 
ability benefits. 

The business must be originated oaly 
by Penn Mutual agents. 

Agents are not expected to solicit 
cases known to be under-average. 

If, upon inquiry, an applicant is found 
to be impaired, the case should be sub- 
mitted to the company for an opinion 
before an examination is made. 

It is not the company’s intention to 
issue under-average business on cases 
showing impairments other than those 
listed in the second paragraph. 

The ruling regarding fees governing 
the reopening of declined and postponed 
cases will be as follows: 

If an applicant has ever been declined 
by this company, or if declined, post- 
poned, rated-up or limited as to kind 
or amount of insurance within two 
years by this or any other company, 
and an examination is made without 
authority from the medical department, 
the fee shall be charged to the agent 
if again declined, postponed, rated-up 
or limited, unless the rated-up or lim- 
ited policy is placed and the premium 
collected. ‘ 

The company will not, however, re- 
open cases declined prior to July 1, 
1921, with the idea of issuing under- 
average policies. 

In accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the Agency Committee De- 
cember 6, full first and renewal com- 
missions as stipulated in standard con. 
tract of agency will be allowed on the 
total premium payable. The company 
reserves the right to modify and change 
such commissions for future business. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP POSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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Incorporated 1851 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
| public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


| JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


























Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 


_ Ee eee 





Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 
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George W. Smith 
Made Vice-President 


JOINS NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








Actuary of Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion Resigns to Take Charge Under- 
writing and Agency Work 





George W. Smith, actuary of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
has resigned that position to become 
vice-president of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. His resig- 
nation is to take place April 1, or 
sooner, and he wiil go to the home 
office of the New England Mutual in 








GEORGE W. SMITH 


Boston, where he will be in charge of 
the underwriting and agency work of 
the company. 

Mr. Smith has been actuary of the 
Life Presidents Association since 1919, 
and has made many friends all over the 
country, as well as in New York. Prior 
to his connection with the Life Presi- 
dents Association he was actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
It was in 1909 that former Commis- 
sioner Hardison asked Mr. Smith to 
join his department as assistant actu- 
ary, and he was appointed actuary in 
1917. 

It is quite a coincidence that Mr. 
Smith began his insurance career as 
a clerk in the actuarial department of 
the company which has now recalled 
him as one of its vice-presidents. He 
joined the New England Mutual as a 
clerk in 1904. When he went with the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
he was chief clerk in the company’s 
actuarial department 

His work as actuary in the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department and in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
has given him a broad knowledge of life 
insurance and has brought him into con- 
tact with life insurance men all over 
the country. While with the Massachu- 
setts Department he handled the life 
insurance work, and with the Life 
Presidents Association he has had con- 
siderable legal training. His eighteen 
years’ experience makes him particu- 
larly well-fitted for his new position. 
Mr. Smith is married and both he and 
Mrs. Smith are natives of Massachu- 
setts; consequently the change will 
bring them among old friends. 

Reginald Foster and Jacob A. Barbey 
have also been elected vice-presidents 
of the company. Frank T. Patridge 
has been elected secretary. 

In accordance with the long estab- 
lished custom of the company, the divi- 
dends voted by the directors to be set 
aside for payment during 1922, amount- 
ing to $3 900,000 are charged as a lia- 
bility; this makes a net surplus of 
$5,241,439, an increase of $2,506,594 
Over the surplus reported at the close 
of business in 1920. This more than 
Teplaces the reduction in surplus due 


. 


Equitable of Iowa 
1922 Extension Plans 


MAY ENTER NEW _ TERRITORY 





Vice-President and Secretary B. F. 
Hadley to Look Over Maryland 
and West Virginia 





In its development plans for 1922 the 
Equitable Life of Iowa will look into 
the desirability of entering Maryland 
and West Virginia. In this connection 
Vice-President and Secretary B. F. Had- 
ley, under whose supervision the terri- 
tory mentioned is located, will visit the 
‘ast in the near future to determine 
whether the expansion will be under- 
taken. 

The Equitable of Iowa will undertake 
further development of Virginia and 
Kentucky, in which territory the com- 
pany has been entered and doing busi- 
ness for some time. 

With $286,934,616.49 of insurance in 
force December 31, 1921, an increase 
of $32,396,209.25 made during 1921; an 
increase in assets amounting to $5,558,- 
744.78, obtained during the past year, 
and a mortality rate of 34.7% actual to 
expected, the Equitable of Iowa had a 
good year during 1921. 

Of all the business written by the 
Equitable since its organization there 
is 68% of it in force at this time. No 
mean record. 





20-PAY LIFE PROPOSITION 





Good Talking Point in Meeting New 
Prospect; Appeals Strongly to 
Younger Men 





The average mnan, acting on his own 
investigation, usually selects the 20- 
Payment Life Policy as the best adapted 
to his needs, according to an article on 
limited payment forms in “The Signa- 
ture” of the John Hancock. This arti- 
cle points out that the 20-pay life propo- 
sition makes a good talking point in 
introducing the subject of insurance to 
a new prospect. It states: 

“A man in the younger years of life, 
having selected what he thinks would 
be the proper amount of insurance 
which he desires to leave to his family, 
and finding that the premium rates of 
the endowment forms are high, as com- 
pared with the ordinary life, and yet 
wishing to get the premium payments 
out of the way during his productive 
years, must naturally select the limited 
payment policy. 

“The 20-Payment period generally fits 
such a case about right. The premiums 
are not so very much larger than the 
ordinary life premiums, and by process 
of compound interest the total premium 
payments if continued through the 
series of years will actually be less. 

“At any rate the 20-Payment life is a 
good old standby and perhaps the best 
upon which to introduce the subject of 
insurance to a new prospect, making 
an easy rise to the endowment forms, 
if necessary, or a drop to the ordinary 
life to meet conditions.” 

ECUITABLE OF IOWA TO BUILD 

The Equitable Life of Iowa is to con- 
struct an eighteen-story home office 
building, it was announced this week 
following the annual meeting of the 
company. Work will not begin until 
September, 1923, due to existing leases 
on the property now standing. The 
building, to be situated on the corner 
of Sixth and Locust streets. will occupy 
a quarter-block, and the company will 
use the first four floors. 





to the excessive death losses from war 
and the influenza epidemic. 

During the trying experiences of re- 
cent vears caused by these exceptional 
conditions. the New England Mutual 
maintained to policyholders the full 
dividend scale established in 1912. The 
judgment and courage shown by this 
action is now justified in every particu- 
lar by the outcome last year. 








Company of 


therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then te the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 





Philadelphia 





Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
since 1878. 





AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MA R TA LBOT, President 





Faithfully serving insurers 























WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
































Continental Life 
Broadens Policies 





ENTERS SUB-STANDARD FIELD 
Will Consider Disability Permanent 


When Insured Has Been Disabled 
Totally for Three Months 

The Continental Life of Wilmington, 
Del., has greatly liberalized both the 
one and two per cent monthly dis- 
ability provisions. Disability will be 
considered total and permanent when- 
ever the insured is.and has been for 
not less than three months totally and 
continuously disabled by bodily injury 
or disease, and is and has been con- 
tinuously during all of that period pr¢ 
vented thereby from engaging in any 
occupation whatsoever for remunera 
tion or profit. This change eliminates 
a big objection—doubt as to what con 
stitutes due proof that disability will 
be presumably permanent and continu- 
ous—by making the length of time, dur 
ing which total continuons disability 
has existed, the deciding factor. It is 
the intention of the company to apply 
this principle in allowing claims that 
arise under the disability provisions 
previously issued. 

The company announces its intention 
of entering the sub-standard field. Some 
persons, who bv reason of unfavorable 
occupation, build personal history, 
family history, physical condition, or 


habits are not acceptable for standard 
insurance, will now be considered for 
sub-standard insurance at an increased 
premium. 

The company has adopted the special 
premium class method of compensating 
for the extra mortality expected under 
its sub-standard business. In adopting 
the special premium class method 
rather than the rated age method, the 
Continental Life had in mind the fact 
that in any particular case the extra 
premium to cover the extra mortality 
is less under the special premium class 
method than under the Rated Age 
method. A larger premium is required 
under the rated age method because 
larger reserves must be carried. 


AMERICAN LIFE MEETING 

An interesting time is expected at 
the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., on March Ist, 2nd and 8rd, 1922. 
Dr. C. H. English will deliver the 
chairman's address. President H. R. 
Cunningham, of the American Life Con- 
vention, will them tell of the activities 
of the orzanization. 

Other sneakers will include Dr. M. L. 
Turner, Des Moines; Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, Columbus; Dr. Chester’ T. 
Brown, Prudential; Dr. O. F. Maxon, 
Springfield, Ill.; Harry A. Hoff. New 
York City; Dr. M. T. McCarthy, Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Dr. J. Pemberton, of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. T. 
H. Dickson, St. Paul; Dr. EB. J. Wilson, 
Columbus, and George Graham, St. 
Louis. 
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Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


esta of all members. 























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 














On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
PHILADELPHIA dies 7S ce 

io = . mmissions The climax of my whole interview 
Does Ordinary Life ome is the average covering about ime ae ee the statement with him was his statement, “I ane 
xs . 9 ans that the agent was getting so much even mow considering preparing an 
Fill Requirements: cg) seen sewewks 1 2/10 per cent larger commission on a policy which article for one of the largest maga- 
a Ordinary ‘Life Sivie Siew aan * * was other than the life plan that it zines, the gist of which is that any- 
NO, SAYS EARL G. MANNING Limited Pay. Life.... 245/10 “ “ was reprehensible and was a_ misfit thing which is in the nature of an 
; — Endowment........ 124/10 “ “ to the insured. Endowment or high priced plan of 


Declares Endowment or Limited Pay- 
ment Policies Must Be Considered 
in Selling Insurance 
Earl G. Manning, agency supervisor 
of the Provident Life & Trust, and one 
of the cleverest life insur- 
ance subjects, takes issue, in an article 
in The Standard, with statements con- 
tained in a bulletin put out by a leading 
statistical organization to the effect that 





writers on 


ordinary life insurance was the best 
coverage and the cheapest. Mr. Man- 
ning frequently quoted EK. A, Woods, 
Pittsburgh, in support of his conten- 
tions, which are reproduced here in 
part: 

The whole premise of the organiza- 
tion article is that the Ordinary Life 
is the only plan to buy; the wording 
says “the insurance provided for is 


Straight Life, which is the largest death 
benefit for its cost.’”’ While this is per- 
fectly true in itself, it gave rise in the 
writer’s mind and in the minds of others 
interested in this thing, a desire to find 
out whether it was really the intent 
of the organization to absolutely ignore 
all other forms of insurance except the 
Life Plan, or whether it just happened 
to be taken as a measuring rod because 


it happened to be the basic structure 
on which all life insurance is formed. 
Mr. Woods, who, as we all know, has 


probably given more careful 
and more real intensive energy and 
effort toward the cause of life insurance 
during the past twenty-five years than 
perhaps any other man, has gone to the 
trouble of analyzing the business in his 
own agency for the past thirty or forty 
years. First to find out what type of 
insurance was actually sold and what 
type was the most satisfactory from the 
policyholders’ standpoint, as regards 
the general satisfaction engendered 
during the carrying of the insurance 
for a period of twenty-five or thirty 
years. 

He comes to these very interesting 
conclusions. I quote from a letter writ- 
ten to the organization by Mr. Woods. 

“You urge the purchase of Ordinary 
Life Insurance for persons of all ranges 
of income. Personally, I carry thirty- 
eight policies for over three-quarters 
of a million dollars and for various pur- 
poses. I have gone into the matter very 
carefully as to my own case, and I 
have found that the Ordinary Life 
- policies are the most unsatisfactory 
policies. I have fared far better in the 
endowment policies, and as I am ap- 
proaching sixty years, these are now 
becoming paid up.” 

Mr. Woods went to the trouble in 
order to verify whether his own experi- 


thought 


ence had been in line with other men 
who had been in the insurance busi- 
ness for thirty-five or forty years. He 


sent out 100 postal cards to these men 
whom he knew had been a success in 
cur business and who had had the ex- 


perience of years in the selling and 
adjusting ‘of policies, to find out what 
percentage of insurance had been 


bought in the past on the various plans. 


I said to him, “You really don’t mean 
that, do you?” 

He said, “I surely do.” 

I then said, “I think you ought to 
have a little course of instruction as 
to commissions paid on various types 


On the question of the preference as 
to what, after all of these years of ex- 
perience these men would have bought 
if they had it to do over again, the 
following table results: 


Ordinary Life ...... 54 3/10 per cent of insurance, because it has been my 
Limited Pay. Life.... 28 6/10 “ experience that it does not make much 
SIndowment... 717% ¢ «* difference what type of insurance you 
sell as to the commission per thousand. 
My suggestion to them was along jt qoes not vary more than $2 or $3 
these lines: Perhaps the Ordinary per $1,000.” 
Life plan wasn’t the last word for He answered to that, “If this is so, 
everybody, and secondly that that you can submit me a scale of your com- 
table for the amounts of insurance igsions and I will go over it carefully 
that might reasonable be carried or 


and see if I have made an error.” 

I leave it to your own conclusions 
as to how I felt in regard to the pos- 
sible accuracy of some of his bulletins 
when he made such a break on a sub- 
ject as this, on a subject he thought 
he knew something of. 

He intimated that he thought that 
life insurance was not at all necessary 
for a man of means. I asked him if 
he didn’t think that life insurance was 
a good thing to provide for the various 
state taxes, etc., which occur at death. 


ought to be carried by men that were 
earning from $10,000 up were mani- 
festly inadequate. 

When I broached this matter to the 
head of this organization, first regard- 
ing the type of insurance, he intimated 
that we as insurance men ought to feel 
very flattered for what they had al- 
ready done for the insurance business 
in calling attention at all to the fact 
that life insurance was an integral part 
of an investment program. 





$101,066,946 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR IN 1921 


Revivals and Increases 
included 


GROWTH 


Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1917 
$17,025 067. 71 
Dec, 31, 1918 
$19, te gor 58 


Dec. 

; $23, 096, 073. 03 
Dec. 31, 1920 
$28,213,266.79 
Dec. 31, 1921 














$33,844,502.91 | 
$340,417,028.00 


Stent Sot ioe Force 


WE ARE GOING FORWARD 


Our Expansion Program is rapidly progressing. Branch 
Managers and General Agencies in large industrial centers 
offer attractive connections to big writers and brokers. : 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE> 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, Home Office 


President Saint Louis, Mo. 


Life Accident Health | Group | 


Sooaateaes _| 


























insurance, other than is necessary to 
provide mere protection, is a fraud.” 

I have had the privilege of interview- 
ing some fairly big men in, the course 
of my 13 to 14 years in the insurance 
business, and I can’t remember when 
I have talked with a man who was 
apparently so impervious to any sug 
gestions from the outside and so abso- 
lutely self-sufficient in his own ideas 
about a given subject as this man. 

Our institution of life insurance is 
bigger than any individual and we will 
march on unmindful of pinpricks and 
hindrances such as these to its larger 
service to humanity. 

I could wish, however, that the bil- 
lions of insurance which are in force 
and the millions of dollars which are 
represented in the assets of the vari- 
ous companies could be more of an 
argument to this organization than 
they are, in presenting to its clients, 
who are men of intelligence, the ad- 
vances that we are making in our 
business. 





TRAVELERS LEADERS 
The branch managers and home office 
executives of the Travelers held a con- 
ference at Hartford last week to dis- 


cuss plans for taking advantage of im- 


nravine boucinage conditions this year. 
Veesecnubiiont Way welcomed the 
guests and President Butler outlined 
the plans for 1922. 

Treasurer Zacher 
growth of the Travelers during recent 
years. The three leading branch offices 
represented in each department was 
as follows: New paid-for life business: 
New York City, Chicago. Baltimore. 
New paid-for accident and health pre- 
miums: Chicago, New York City, Des 
Moines. Net increase paid-for accident 
and health premiums, Montreal, 42d st. 
New York City, Cincinnati. New paid- 
for accident premiums, Chicago, New 
York City, Des Moines. 


told of the rapid 





FOUR WIN BANNERS NO. 1 
President Fiske announced the ban- 
ner winners of the company on Friday 
of last week. 
Gabriel Dunkelman, of Oak Park, II1., 
had the best average per month per 
man of placed business. He became a 


manager quickly, as he was never an 
assistant deputy, taking the jump to 


the top direct from house-to-house can- 
vassing. He has sixteen men who 
placed in Ordinary $1,675,450. He per- 
sonally wrote $266,025 Ordinary. In in- 
dustrial his percentage of collections 
was over 100%; his lapse for $100 cumu- 
lative debit, over 7 cents. 

Among other leaders William F. 
Monahan, Englewood, who led the dis- 
tricts in amount $5.271.000. 

EK. L. O’Connor, Dubuque, 
Knaster, Union Hill, were 
banner winners. 


and Leon 
two other 


COLUMBIA LECTURES 
A practical course in life insurance 
for insurance men will be given at 
Columbia in the Spring Session, be- 
ginning February 14. Joseph B. Mac- 


Lean, assistant actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
will be the instructor, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
| Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















The Department of Com- 
merce, through the Bu- 
reau of Census, has is- 
sued a statement show- 
ing for the United States and in each 
state, the marital condition of the pop- 
ulation, according to the census taken 
January 1, 1920. 

The total male population of the 
United States on the census date, 53,- 
900,431, included 36,920,663 men and 
boys over 15 years. Of the latter num- 
ber 12,967,565 were single, 21,849,266 
were married, 1,758,308 were widowed, 
and 235,284 were divorced. The total 
number of females in the United States 
51,810,189, included 35,177,515 women 
and girls over 15 years. Of the latter 
number, 9,616,902 were single, 21,318,- 
933 were married, 3,917,625 were 
widowed and 273,304 were divorced. 

ae * 


Marital State 
of the U.S. 


1. When a prospect stiffens 


Some up at your approach, looks 
Good disdainfully at you and says, 


Openers “I do carry insurance,” ask 

him how much. If his reply 
is something like this, “Two thousand 
dollars.” then remark, seriously, “That's 


fine! When are you going to take the 
rest of your insurance?” He will gen 
erally ask what you mean, and you 


have the way open to explain how much 
$2,000 will earn at 6% to support the 
family when he dies. Ten dollars a 
month. Could he live on that? No! 
Then why expect the family to do so? 

2. When he balks at the cost or sug- 
gests delay for financial reasons, ask 
him if he could deposit a couple of hun- 
dred in a bank each year. He’s proba- 
bly doing so. Then why not deposit it 
with The Prudential? This would guar- 
antee a much larger sum than the ag- 
gregate of his deposits should he die. 
Let him deposit a stated amount each 
month in the bank and once a year 
draw this to pay the premium on a 
Prudential policy. 

3. When he says, “I want to consult 
my wife first,” ask him, “Did you con- 
sult your wife before you gave her that 
birthday present? Did you consult her 
before you presented her with that last 
Christmas gift?” “No!” “Then why con- 
sult her about this matter a thousand 
times more important than any birthday 
or Christmas present? The policy will 
be a present of real worth, a_ side- 
partner to you and a lasting comfort to 
your wife. Tell her that you have in- 


sured and show her the evidence.” 
Here’s another— 
4.When he says “I want to talk it 


over with my wife first,” tell him this, 
“T wouldn’t do it. She realizes the need 
of such protection—every woman does 

and she would be only too glad to 
have you take it. Suppose you did men- 
tion it to her and were rejected, and 
later she asked to see the policy, it 
would be hard to explain the situation, 
wouldn’t it? And she might ask why 
you didn’t apply when you were physi- 
cally fit and when you would have been 
accepted. No, don’t talk it over with 
your wife. Apply first and make sure 
of the policy before you mention the 
subject to her.” 

5. When he says “I don’t want insur- 
ance,” reply “Men never do until they 
can’t pass the examination. My mis 
sion is to do good and that is my reason 
for wishing to do you a service. All I 
can do is to take your application. As 
to whether you get the policy or not, 
that is for the company to decide. 1 
am willing to do all I can to help you.” 

6. Not long ago a_ representative 
called upon a real estate dealer whom 
several agents had failed to close. 


“Good morning, Mr. Blank,” said he, “I 
want to buy a house. 
$5,000. 


Something worth 
I'll pay you $200 a year for 


twenty years and you'll give me the 
title for the $5,000 immediately upon my 
making the first payment. Oh, yes, I’d 
like to have you put into the deed an 
agreement releasing my wife from any 
further payments should I die before 
the twenty years are completed. I’m 
ready, Mr. Blank, to go right ahead with 
the matter.” 

The real estate man was dumbfound- 
ed. When he got his breath, he said, 
“That’s the most ridiculous, unheard-of 
proposition. We never sell property 
that way and never will.” The repre- 
sentative looked him in the eye, and 
then measuring his words, said “That’s 
right. My mistake. I was thinking of 
a Prudential twenty-payment life pol- 
icy.” 

A day or two later the application 
was” signed for 5,000.—Prudential 
Record. 


STUDENT WINS HANCOCK PRIZE 

The “Who Was John Hancock” con- 
test of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
has been won by Leon V. Quigley, a 
student at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Worcester, Mass. It is a careful and 
comprehensive answer to the question, 
which was a feature of Thomas A. 
Kdison’s much-discussed questionnaire. 
The John Hancock received more than 
700 questions, some from as far away 
as South America. 


NEW NORTHWESTERN LIMITS 

The Northwestern Mutual announces 
new limits on single lives. 

The company will write as much as 
$25,000 (all of which must be on the 
life or endowment plans) for ages up 
to 19; $75,000 (not more than $25,000 
term), on ages 20 to 22; $100,000 (not 
more than $50000 term), on ages 23 
and 24; $150,000 (not more than $75,000 
term), on ages 25 to 55, and $130,000 
(not more than $25,000 term), on age 
56 Other limits are also announced 
for older ages. 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


PO ics diie dnc acdercddvededscaccdscancdccteaddacabccduastssuddsgeasecasadiadioee 20,700,1 
SIN «1 iiicndx ins cuctuhigaebduabdasurucisscedht Aaiataciiin see A ee : Tse das. 62 
CE OD IN scccdendedeccnccceuacsncnccndaccccudaudacdéeaddveckavdccecea 2,049,930.12 
NG Ao in cnc cakcdecacdacciccccusduadd dastekassiatciocdiiee 176,501,808.00 
WRQURORED BO TPOTIIP ONNONE, once vecicccccccncccesccecinceccccsccececccescescences 1,851, 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization......................05 23,840,173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





— 








CENTRAL NEW YORK AGENCIES 

The regular meeting of the Equitable 
Agents’ Association of Central New 
York was held at Syracuse on January 
23rd and 24th, with W. G. Fitting from 
the Home Office attending as their in- 
vited guest. Mr. Fitting presented in 
a forceful way, practical, everyday sell- 
ing methods. O. V. Wheeler of the 
Rochester Agency, spoke on the “High- 
er Ideals of Life Insurance.” 

Above seventy-five active agents 
were present, most of whom partici- 
pated in the program. The first session 
was presided over by Agency Manager 
J. Frank Caplise, who gave a report of 
that part of the Managerial Conference, 
which would be of benefit to the agents. 
The second session was in charge of 
Agency Manager George E. Brainard, 
and dealt with practical selling 
methods. The closing session, pre- 
sided over by Agency Manager Warren 
S. Parks, resulted in the development 
of a splendid and practical working 
program for the year 1922. In addi- 
tion to the managers and members of 
the Association, Inspector of Agencies 
Gierhart was also present. 





AETNA LIFE FIGURES 
The Aetna Life announced some of 
the totals for 1921 this week. 
The total surplus was increased to 
$31,201,979, a gain of better than $3.- 


250,000 for the year. Assets of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 


are $219,147,414 and since organization 
the companies have paid to policy- 
holders a total of $470.593.127. 

The Aetna Life paid for $358,446,980. 
In force is $1.204,000.397. Total income 
of the three Aetna companies was 
$89,000,000. 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain, 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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MR. UNTERMYER’S INSURANCE 
STATEMENT TO PRESS AFTER 
LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE 
ADJOURNED 

Samuel Untermyer’s statement to the 
puBlic press, given on Sunday, in which 
he puts insurance companies on the 
grill and forecasts his recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature, is a crushing 
indictment of insurance practices as he 


observes them, but characteristically 
it is hopelessly one-sided, and in many 
respects unfair. It betrays the Lock- 


wood committee’s counsel as the foe of 
the American Agency System. Time 
and time again during the examination 
of witnesses he has talked sneeringly 
of “the middle man,” and asked why 
insurance cannot be purchased at a 
counter as drugs are or in a store as 
clothing and hats are. When a witness 
tried to slip in a word as to the service 
which the agents perform he impatient- 
ly interrupted to say, “We don’t want 
“If you keep on making 
gtatements we shall never get through 
our work.” So the agent has not really 
had a spokesman at the hearings who 
was given a chance to tell what service 
and protection of clients meant. 

Now, throughout the insurance world 
it is taken for granted that the mere 
fact that every one needs insurance 
does not imply that every one will buy 
insurance. The mere physical work of 
journeying to an office and buying in- 
surance is just arduous enough to pre- 
vent the act being done. It is human 
nature that a man will overeat, over- 
play, oversmoke. He will pay fifty 
cents for a cigar when he can’t afford 
it, or trot all over town buying theatre 
tickets from speculators, but when it 
comes to protecting his family and busi- 
ness in the future the average man is 
sareless and often indifferent. 

At this point the agent enters and 
talks the client into protection; in 
other words, he proves himself the pro- 
tector of society and business. After 
the protection is placed the agent con- 
tinues in the role of guardian by seeing 
that the insured obtains the service to 
which he is entitled. So that when 
Untermyer with a wave of the hand 
dismisses this subject, and dwells with 
a sneer on “the high acquisition cost” 
of the middle man, he is condemning 
a system and practice the operation of 


speeches” or 


which saves the public many millions. 
And it is saving the public millions 
which Untermyer is using as the text 
for many of his sermons. 

And all of the counsel’s savage and 
pointed cross-examination of Professor 
Whitney as to how political influence 
would enter if public officials had 
sweeping control of rates could not 
refute the experience that when politi- 
cal rate judges are in the saddle politics 
or prejudice do reign, and the present 
experience in Missouri and past experi- 
ences in other states bear Professor 
Whitney out in this. , 

Not far from contemptible has been 
the attempt of Mr. Untermyer to ruin 
the reputation of Jesse S, Phillips be- 
cause he resigned from the Insurance 
Department to become manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Here was one of the 
ablest and most conscientious and fair 
public officials in New York State’s his- 
tory, and he will continue to be consid- 
ered such by all decent-minded people, 
despite the attempt to headline his 
reputation to destruction. If before ap- 
pointment to posts of public importance 
distinguished men are given the fiat 
that they can’t go with private cor- 
porations—even after serving the state 
as well as Mr. Phillips did for more 
than six years, and under three Gov- 
ernors—-then there will be a lowering 
of character and talent in the men who 
do accept these posts. 

Another savage and unmerited criti- 
cism of insurance department officials 
is criticism of them because they do 
not fly in the face of rulings of the 
Attorney General of the state. 

When Mr. Untermyer takes up the 
subject of mutuals there will be agree- 
ment with parts of his public 
statement, as many people in the busi- 
ness have not been able to understand 
the justness of the system which pre- 
vents strong mutuals of this state from 
undertaking writing classes of business 
which Lloyds and unauthorized carriers ~ 
can write here with impunity. How- 
ever, the department has not been in- 
active in this matter, as it has realized 
that there has not been complete jus- 
tice here. Mr. Untermyer also did not 
bring out the fact that the great or- 
ganizations in fire and casualty insur- 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the National Bureau of 


some 


ance 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters— 
have not been conducting a warfare on 
the mutuals. The mutuals are co- 


operating in many ways with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
they have been able to get much of the 
literature and other information of the 
casualty bureau. 

In the matter of fire insurance in- 
vestments there is a sharp difference 
of opinion between the fire companies 
and Mr. Untermyer. The fire insurance 
business is one requiring the greatest 
skill and experience to conduct suc- 
cessfully, as is indicated by the tomb- 
stones on the insurance highway; it is 
a highly hazardous business in which 
money is invested for profit; and the 
men who invest the money or who 
authorize the investment have a re- 
sponsibility to the stockholders only. 
Despite all the millions said to have 
been “lost in the stock market” in 
“speculative securities,” the companies 
mentioned by Mr. Untermyer as having 


“lost millions” (some of those millions 
have been regained in a rising market 
during the past few months), are among 
the most prosperous in America. The 
stockholders seem to be satisfied, as the 
heads of these companies continue in 
their positions which they have occu- 
pied for many years. Fire insurance 
executives are in concord with the state- 
ment of Henry Evans, that if the fire 
companies are hedged about too much 
in the character of their investments 
intelligent investors will turn elsewhere 
with their capital, 

By the way, how far does the obliga- 
tion of fire insurance companies extend 
to loaning money to their patrons, in 
Mr. Untermyer’s opinion? Should the 
American companies who are doing 
business throughout the world buy 
mortgages on the dwellings they insure 
in Melbourne or in Shanghai; shall they 
invest in mortgages on flour mills they 
insure in Minneapolis; shall they loan 
on mortgaged steamships they insure 
through their marine departments? 
And if Mr. Untermyer puts through his 
New York state investment legislation, 
under the guise of helping houses, how 
will it react on law-makers of other 
states? 





THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 

“What will the Metropolitan do 
next,” is a question heard in life in- 
surance every January after the frater- 
nity has had the opportunity to read 
the amazing totals piled up by the 
company for the preceding year and 
has also had a chance to nota develop- 
ments in its welfare work, financial dl- 
vision and group and other sales 
branches. In January, 1921, when in- 
surance men learned that the giant had 
passed a billion in assets there was 
amazement. and now the company has 
passed seven billions in force and may 
write close to two billions this year. 
Sometime ago its Ordinary passed In- 
dustrial in production, and with the 
group department intrenching itself 
more strongly every day, size of policies 
increasing and the re-insurance divi- 
sion expanding, it rests only with the 
general business and economic situa- 
tion to adjust itself for the year 1922 
to pile up totals that will surprise 
even those who know the Metropolitan. 

But it is not only in the financial 
statement that the company is so amaz- 
ing; its welfare work is constantly ex- 
panding, bringing the company into 
clear contact with its 19,000,000 policy- 
holders; its new business management 
and advice division placed at the dis- 
posal of its policyholders is a real in- 
novation which will make the com- 
pany’s position and influence even more 
impregnable, while its housing activities 
are providing living quarters for thou- 
sands of families. 

A company which insures people, 
educates them to live better and longer, 
nurses the sick, aids industry to be- 
come better managed and more efficient, 
helps immigrants to become better 
Americans, assists the people in find. 
ing homes and by encouraging building 
operations, thus acting as a lever in 
rent reduction, is pretty close to the 
people. 

Behind 
these 


the company, 
operations possible, 


making all 
furnishing 


the inspiration to the field and Home 
dominant personality. 


Office force, is a 
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CHARLES L. PURDIN 


Charles L. Purdin, who has been ap- 
pointed an assistant manager of the 
Eastern Department of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, has won a high 
position here in the esteem of local 
insurance men as he has made many 
friends since becoming manager of the 
Metropolitan department, having charge 
of New York City and the territory 
of the Suburban Fire Insurance. Ex- 
change. Mr. Purdin is an all around 
underwriter with a fine career of insur- 
ance service. He began with the Com- 
mercial Union, rising to the position of 
senior underwriter. Later he was 
made agency superintendent of the 
Nord Deutsche, where he was assistant 
to the manager. He joined the L. & L. 
& G. staff as underwriter of the New 
England states. 

* *¢ @ 





J. B. Kremer, who has retired as 
deputy manager of the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the L. & L. & G., was presented 
with a gold watch by the staffs of New 
York, Newark, Boston and Philadelphia 
offices. Manager Nottingham p:cwsided 
at the ceremony, which emphasized the 
lovable qualities of Mr. Kremer. 

* * * 


Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
mutuals, was seen to weap bitter tears 
when his friends, the stock companies, 
were put on the grill by Untermyer. 
What are his mutual friends who write 
compensation insurance going to think 
if the legislature follows Untermyer’s 
suggestion of permitting only the state 
to write compensation? 

x * & 


Carroll L. DeWitt, assistant manager 
ef the Eagle, Star and British Domin- 
ions, has a sound understanding of gen- 
eral economic conditions and of their 
effect upon the business of fire insur- 
ance. Mr. DeWitt is also an interest- 
ing conversationalist. 





WILL COME UP IN MAY 

The hearing of the case of the Attor- 
ney General of Mississippi against the 
insurance companies will probably come 
up in court next May. 

“T understand it all now,’ was the 
comment of Archbishop Hayes, address- 
ing Metropolitan superintendents, offic- 
ers and guests at the company’s ban- 
auet on Saturday night. “The man at 
your head has a soul. When business 
and brotherhood meet one must be 
subservient. You men place brother- 
hood to the fore.” 
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Continental Underwriters Department 
and Phenix Underwriters Department 
Announced By Robertson and Street 


The Continental announces the estab- 
lishment of the Continental Under- 
writers Department, with policies 
guaranteed by the Continental; and the 
Fidelity-Phenix announces the Fidelity 
Underwriters Department through which 
policies of that company will be issued. 
The announcements follow: 


From President Robertson: 


To Our Agents: 

We announce the establishment of the Con- 
tinental Underwriters Department, with poli- 
cies guaranteed by the Continental Insurance 
Company. 

In 1910, following the consolidation of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, with the Fidelity Fire, 
to form the Fidelity-Phenix, a policy jointly 
guaranteed by the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix was issued by the Fidelity Underwrit- 
ers, which was launched to preserve the valua- 
ble agency plant of the Fidelity Fire. Five 
years later, in August, 1915, in deference to 
the apparent wishes of agents, the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company was _ incorpor- 
ated, taking over all business of the Fidelity 
Underwriters, and replacing the Underwriters 
in its agencies. 

Although the principle enunciated and put 
into, actual effect by the organization of the 
American Eagle, was widely endorsed and gen- 
erally applauded by agents throughout the 
country, our chief competitors continued suc- 
cessfully to launch additional underwriters’ 
agencies, so that their number had increased 
from twenty-nine in 1910 to ninety-two in 1922. 
In fact, in the case of the stronger companies, 
the absence of an underwriting annex became 
the exception rather than the rule. Whatever 
the theory may be, the agents of this country, 
by their acquiescence and the more important 
evidence of premium distribution, have indis- 
putably demonstrated that underwriters’ agen- 
cies are an approved and a generally accepted 
factor in the fire insurance business. 

We feel entitled to the same privileges that 
are accorded our competitors. We believe we 
should have equal rights of representation with 
those companies which have operated wunder- 
writers; and we ask nothing more. Our agency 
force numbers twelve thousand agents. We 
want your help; and we will respect your 
wishes. Je are confident that your loyalty, 
esteem and assistance will promote materially 
the rapid acquisition of an agency plant worthy 
of the great company behind the Continental 
Underwriters Department. 

From President Street: 

To Fidelity-Phenix Agents: 

Believing that you will be with us in feel- 
ing that it is proper we should maintain 
equality of agency representation as compared 
with competitors we have definitely concluded, 
after lengthy consideration, to establish the 
Phenix Underwriters Department through 
which policies of this company will be issued 
where agencies for that department may be 
established after consultation and in co-opera- 
tion with our present representatives. 

In 1910. following the consolidation of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn with the Fidelity Fire to 
form the Fidelity-Phenix, we joined the Conti- 
nental in issuing a policy under the name of 
Fidelity Underwriters; this was necessary to 
preserve the valuable agency plant of the 
Fidelity Fire. 

here were at that time only a limited num- 
ber of Underwriters Agencies being operated, 
and in August, 1915, believing that such action 
would please our agents, the business of the 

Fidelity Underwriters was merged with that of 
the newly incorporated American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company and the issuance of policies 
through the Fidelity Underwriters Agency dis- 
continued. 

Although the principle enunciated and put 


into actual effect by the organization of the 
American Eagle was generally applauded by 
agents throughout the country, our chief com- 
petitors came forward with so many additional 
feeders that their number had increased from 
twenty-nine in 1910 to ninety-two in 1922, In 
fact, in the case of the stronger companies the 
absence of an Underwriters Annex became the 
exception rather than the rule. And whatever 
the theory may be, the agents of this country 
by their acquiescence and the more important 
evidence of distribution of premiums have in- 
disputably demonstrated that Underwriters 
agencies are an approved and a generally ac- 
cepted factor in the business. 

The Fidelity-Phenix feels it is entitled to 
the same privileges that are accorded its com- 
petitors. It believes it should have equal 
rights of representation with those companies 
which have operated Underwriters, and asks 
nothing more. The Fidelity-Phenix agency 
force numbers some ten thousand agents. Their 
help will be asked and their wishes respected. 
The company is confident that their loyalty and 
appreciation of “a square deal” will promote 
materially the rapid acquisition of an agency 
plant worthy of the great company behind the 
policies of the Fhenix Underwriters Depart- 
ment. 


The Continental's gross assets on 
December 31 were $43,389,861; net sur- 
plus, $12,139,299; cash dividends paid 
during the year, $2,000,000. The gross 
assets of the Continental on December 
31, 1909, were $22,332,787. 





COPPER SHINGLES 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s Product 
Attracts Favorable Attention 
of Underwriters 

The copper shingles of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., made of a specially 
developed grade of copper more than 
99% pure, is meeting with success in 
New York and a number of buildings 
are being covered with these shingles, 
which weigh 84 pounds a square of 
100 feet. They meet the need in sev- 
eral states where legislation to abolish 
wooden shingles has been proposed. 
They are being made at a Perth Amboy 
plant; and enjoy a material price ad- 
vantage when compared with asbestos, 
slate or tile. It is estimated that light- 
ning does $8,000,000 structural damage 
yearly in this country. Anaconda 
officials claim that the danger of a 
roof protected by copper shingles be- 
ing struck by lightning is minimized 
because the electrical discharge enters 
the horizontal seams and is conducted 
to the ground by the rain pipes. 











RESTRAINED IN NEW JERSEY 

Chancellor Walker at Trenton on 
January 24 restrained the Automotive 
Assurance Agency, conducting a recip- 
rocal indemnity insurance business, 
from further operation in New Jersey 
on the ground that there is no authority 
under the laws of the state to carry 
on a reciprocal, or inter-insurance busi- 
ness. 
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Rate Supervision 
Bill is Drafted 


—_—_— 


DEPARTMENT HOLDS HEARING 
Would Allow State to Review Bureau 
Rates as to Reasonablenes 


Would Admit Mutuals 






Superintendent Francis R oddara, 
Jr., on Monday laid before a/conference 
and surety company 
executives and representatives of the 
various rating organizations of New 
York State a proposed bill, generally 
supposed to have been. prepared by 
counsel for the Lockwood Committee, 
providing for state supervision of fire 


of fire, casualty 


and casualty rates as to adequacy, rea- 


sonableness and discrimination. The 
measure, if passed by the Legislature, 
would also compel the admission of 


mutual companies into the Exchanges 
and Bureaus upon application. 

Some division of opinion is 
to have arisen and it 
the casualty 


under- 
is believed 
that companies desire a 
bill principle the same 
ground but divorcing the casualty end 
from governing the 
tices of fire insurance companies. 


stood 
covering in 


legislation prac- 
Also, 
objections have been taken to the sec- 
tion permitting the admission to rating 
organizations of companies writing as- 
sessable policies. The fight against the 
permanent inclusion of this provision 
will probably be carried to the Legis- 


was firm in his stand against. the idea 
of state rate-making. That should be 
left to the companies as heretofore, he 
said. The bill under consideration 
does not contemplate state rate-making 
but some testimony on the subject was 
taken at the Lockwood Committee 
hearings. 

Following are some of the important 
paragraphs of the rate supervision bill: 


No rate making organization or bureau shall 
fix or pramulgate a rate which does not accord 
with its established rules, classifications and 
schedules. No insurance agent, broker, cor- 
poration or association shall charge a_ rate 
or receive a premium which deviates from the 
rate fixed for and the rules applicable to such 
risk. Any person, association, corporation or 
bureau wilfully violating any of the provisions 
of this section shall in addition to any other 
penalty fixed therefor by statute, forfeit to 
the people of the State of New York not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars for each such offense. 

The rates charged by insurance companies 
shall be reasonable. It shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent of Insurance either upon 
complaint or upon his own motion, to order 
an adjustment of rates whenever in his opinion 
such rates are inadequate, unjust, or unrea- 
sonable. In determining the question of a 
reasonable rate the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance shall give consideration to the conflagra- 
toin hazard both within and without this state. 

The findings made by the Superintendent of 
Insurance shall be subject to summary court 
review in the Supreme and Appellate courts 
of this state. In the event of final determina- 
tion against any insurer, any overcharge dur 
ing the pendency of such proceedings shall be 
refunded with interest to the persons entitled 
thereto. 

Section 141-b. Every such rating organiza- 
tion shall apply minimum class rates, formally 
adopted, to all risks within this state rated by 
such organization for fire insurance, or after 
an inspection of a risk, fix and promulgate a 
rate for such risk which rate shall be based 
upon schedules formally adopted by such rat 
ing organizations for the various classes of 
risks rated by it and filed with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Every such rating or- 
ganization shall make an inspection of every 
such risk which is separately or specifically 
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as their standards, except any such persons, 
association or corporation may for the ensuing 
year charge higher or lower rates than those 
fixed by the rating organization, upon notice 
of its intention so to do, filed with the Super- 
intendent of Insurance and with such rating 
organization, in which event it shall make a 
uniform percentage addition thereto or a uni- 
form percentage deduction therefrom upon all 
risks written by it and rated by such rating 
organization for such person, association or 
corporation. 

Every person, association or corporation 
transacting a fire insurance business in this 
state shall annually on or before the first day 
of July of each calendar year, file with the 
rating organization of which it is a member, 
or from which it receives its rates, or with 
any other common agency approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, a classification 
schedule of premium writings and losses in- 
curred on risks in this state during the pre 


















































lature, in the event that amendments oneed pr oe ey a written survey thereof a a. year; “ eo 
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D. H. Dunham, President D. H. Dunham, President H. M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President Neal Bassett, Vice-President D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
A. B. Kassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. A. H, Hassinger, Secretary John Kay, Treasurer 
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MAP COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
National Board Will Name Permanent 
Group to Supervise Entire 
Distribution 


A standing committee on maps, both 
‘or preparation and distribution, has 
been appointed by the National Board 
cf Fire Underwriters to settle the fire 
map question which has been agitating 
companies for several months. The 
executive committee adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution at its last meeting: 

“We recommend the appointment by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of a standing committee upon 
maps, whose duty it shall be, in the 
interests of the members, to supervise 
the whole subject of the supplying of 
insurance maps in the United States, to 
advise and co-operate with the various 
company associations, such as. the 
Kastern Union, Western Union, Western 
Insurance Bureau, Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, etc., to confer 
with the manufacturers of insurance 
maps, looking to the conservation of 
the interests of the members of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and as contributing to that end steps 
shall be taken to secure the election 
of one or more members of such com- 
mittee on the board of directors of the 
Sanborn Map Company. 

“That until the creation of such stand- 
ing committee by the National Board 
it is recommended that the special 
committee on maps be continued to 
aid in the effectuation of the foregoing 
purposes and to see that the matter is 
suitably presented at the next annual 
meeting of the National Board.” 


DINNER TO J. N. ELWOOD 








Given to Rochester Manager of Under- 
writers’ Association by Local 
Agents There 


About forty members of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of Rochester. 
N. Y., gave a dinner at the Rochester 
Club on January 27, in honor of the 
65th birthday of James N. Elwood 
manager of the Rochester department 


of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State. The dinner also 


marked Mr..Elwood’s 25th year as man- 
ager and his 28th year as an employe 
of the department. He was presented 
with a fireside chair by the Rochester 
agents. 

Robert S. Paviour presided and 
speeches were made by James Johns- 
ton, Henry M. Webb, J. Clifford Kalb- 
fleisch, Harry J. McKay, Albert J. Hol- 
lister and James C. Clements. 





COMING HERE FROM OKLAHOMA 

The Glens Falls has_ transferred 
Special Agent Henry W. Cowles, Okla- 
homa City, who has been traveling in 
that state for the last year, to New 
York City. Mr. Cowles will look after 
New York suburban territory with 


headquarters at 95 William street. He 
will continue in Oklahoma until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed. 
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Evans and Untermyer, 
In Tilts, Entertain 
Lockwood Gathering 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE HEARING 





Doesn’t Beat Devil About Stump; 
Ekern in His Element; Manual 
Memory Tests 





One of the bright spots in the Lock- 
wood Committee investigation of in- 
surance men last week was the exam- 
ination of Henry Evans, chairman of 
the America Fore group by Samuel 
Untermyer. The two men have known 
each other for years. Recently, Mr. 
Untermyer told a banker friend that 
he carries in his head every invest- 
ment that the former Continental presi- 
dent has made in two decades, while 
the latter is familiar with every curve 
in the lawyer's career. Untermyer 
didn’t call Evans until nearly 1 o’clock 
on Saturday; and looking younger than 
he has for sometime, smartly dressed, 
and giving the impression of a master 
cf men he took the stand. The com- 
mitteemen who crdinarily are bored or 
dozing perked up interest and sat back, 
facing Evans, prepared to enjoy the 
fireworks. They weren’t long | in 
coming, 

The Brokers 

Mr. Untermyer began by going back 
to the agreement entered into by him 
and the fire executives by which the 
Exchange rules and regulations would 
be liberalized. 

“You still have your strangle-hold, on 
the brokers, haven’t you? Your com- 
mittee has not released that strangle- 
hold yet, have you Mr. Evans?” 

Instead of answering the question 
Mr. Evans snapped: “Mr. Untermyer, 
I object to the use by you of the word 
strangle-hold.” 

The lawyer began delving into the 


question of interlocking insurance com- 


pany ownership, and asked a lot of 
questions about the building corporation 
at 80 Maiden lane. 

“O, that's how you beat the devil 
about the stump, is it?” 

“We don’t beat the devil about the 
stump,” retorted Mr. Evans. “Instead, 
we beat it to the insurance department, 
the highest insurance authority in the 
state, and lay our cards on the table.” 

Why “Hitch” is in Business 

Taking up the case of C. I. Hiten- 
cock, the Louisville editor who came 
here to prepare for the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters ads which were 
framed to “tell the truth about fire 
insurance,’ Mr. Untermyer wanted to 
know if that publisher were not running 
a subsidized insurance company organ, 
fighting the battles of the insurance 
interests and carrying out their will. 

“No, he’s not.’ 

“Well, what is his object in running 
the paper?” 

“His object is to make a living for 
C. I. Hitchcock.” 

All during the hearings Untermyer 
has objected to witnesses saying that 
they think, or they estimate, or they 
believe. Always the lawyer has _ in- 
sisted that he wants facts; not guesses 
or prophesies or uncertainties; so when 
he fell into the trap of asking the in- 
surance man a sharp question begin- 
ning, “Now, honestly, Mr. Evans, do 
you imagine that———” the interruption 
came shooting back: “I am not here 
to imagine anything. If you want facts 
I'll give them to you.” 

When Untermyer was trying to em- 
barrass Evans he asked, “what does 
America Fore mean—first in watching 
out for the intérests of the stockholders 
or first of watching out for the inter- 
ests of the policyholders?” 

ivans resented the manner of put- 
ting the question. 

“There must be something honest 
and square about me or I couldn’t have 
reached the position in the business 
community that I have,” he said. 

Upon another occasion Untermyer 
asked: “You know that the counseY 
for the committee was in Europe last 
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summer don’t you?” “I read it in the 
papers.” “Well, don’t you know? 
Didn’t you write me a letter to Ger- 
many when I was there?” “I wrote 
you but you never answered.” 

After Untermyer had asked Evans 
a number of obvious questions, begin- 
ning “Don’t you know?” the insurance 
man bit this off: “You know that I 
know. Didn’t we talk about it in the 
other room?” 

Once when Evans started to volunteer 
something the lawyer, with a wink at 
the reporters, said: “Never mind about 
that; my experience has taught me to 
beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

* A‘ i 

Mr. Untermyer was talking about 
losses which he said the Continental 
had made in speculative stocks. 

“I have here figures for a five-year 
period,” he began. 

“They don’t mean. much,” said Mr. 
Evans. “Five years is too short.” 

The figures did not include 1921, and 
the market has been going up. 

Warming himself to the question of 
speculative investments Untermyer con- 
tinued: 

“Why you could invest in a hole in the 
ground or an aeroplane in the air if you 
wanted too.” 

“That’s unfair,’ commented Evans. 

“What, do you mean to deny that you 
have that power? You can put the com- 
pany’s money into a hole in the ground 
or into a ship in the air if you want? 
Answer me.” 

“Yes,” retorted Evans, giving Unter- 
myer a raspberry, or what the British 
would call an “all cover” look; “and in 
an insane asylum, too.” 

* Oo * 


” 


The Afia Company 

There was considerable amusement 
on the part of fire insurance men when 
Untermyer suddenly stumbled on to 
the fact that stock of the Afia com- 
pany is held by some fire companies 
and Mendes, the testifying Sherlock 
Holmes accountant, could not find it 
listed on the Stock Exchange or Curb 
and knew nothing about it. The Afia 
company is the American Foreign In- 
surance Association’s Delaware cor- 
poration; the sixteen companies joined 
in doing business abroad who think it 
advisable to form a small stock com- 
pany for convenience in making depos- 
its, ete. 

* * @ 
E. S. Lott Cools His Heels 

A lot of people who like the spec- 
tacular were greatly disappointed that 
Untermyer did not call Edson S. Lott 
although the latter spent considerable 
time at the investigation under sub- 
poena. Lott vs. Untermyer should have 
drawn a packed house. 

* * 


Ryder Not Called 

Another witness who should have 
been called in the interests of fair 
play was Ambrose Ryder, automobile 
expert at the Bureau. Untermyer put 
one over on Professor Whitney by pick- 
ing up the manual and reading a couple 
of rates to illustrate some of those 
3,000% profits that appeared in the 
headlines. Now, neither Professor 
Whitney nor anyone else can memorize 
several hundred pages of a manual, and 
when he read the rates out of the 
book Whitney naturally supposed he 
was telling the truth and to the ques- 
tion: “Are these not the rates charged 
for ” Whitney said “Yes.” Well, 
they weren’t. Untermyer, probably un- 
consciously, was putting something 
over. * © * 


Happy Days for Herman Ekern 

It was a field day for the mutuals 
and Herman L. Ekern, the chestnut- 
haired counsel of the mutual organiza- 
tions, who sat behind coaching Unter- 
myer, looked happier than at any time 
since he first read that the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange was receiving 
the attentions of the Lockwood Com- 
mittee. The day he picked up that 
morning paper he was attending the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
convention in Atlantic City. Mr. Ekern, 
a former commissioner of insurance of 
Wisconsin, and an able citizen, belongs 

(Continued on page 35) 
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What Insurance Men 
Said to Untermyer at 
The Lockwood Hearings 


The adjournment of the Untermyer hearing on Saturday 
afternoon came as a surprise, as it Was known that Counsel 
Untermyer had intended going into the question of non-taken 
policies and other questions. However, he decided to wind it 
all up with a few more headlines, and sent out some rush tele- 
phone messages to E. G. Snow and others to come to the City 
Hall on Saturday morning. Mr. Snow couldn’t oblige, even by 
aeroplane, as he was in Florida. Vice-Presidents Buswell and 


Tyner showed up. 


The insurance hearing was resumed Thursday afternoon. 
Associate Manager Whitney was examined in an attempt to 
show that the casualty bureau is a trust and in an attempt to 
prove that it is out to get the State Fund. Former Superin- 
tendent Phillips was examined as to why he “discriminated 
against the mutuals” and why he did not examine the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters oftener; Henry 
Evans was asked about National Board ads, about his invest- 
ments, about the Elihu Root opinion as to the legality of the 
Exchange rules; F. C. Buswell was examined on investments 
of the Home; Colonel Stoddard, insurance commissioner; 
Samuel Deutschberger and Willis O. Robb were also put on 


the stand. 


In the meantime, Superintendent Stoddard, following a 
hearing in his Department, gave to the press copy of a new 
Insurance Department bill, covering changes in rate super- 
visory law, compelling edmittance of mutuals and other 


features, a Giges! o 


which is printed elsewhere in this paper. 


The examinaticn cf Professor Whitney in part follows: 


©. As the head of this Bureau, haven’t you 

u th t oluliol ot hi 1 iit rie 
id the unecqui iL promiine i nol ol 
th irt ot the fre comp ‘ ie 
excha that legi n woul I upp i 
by them as to state supervision of the lite 
A. 1 don't think 1 have actually en that 1 
lution, ho 

©. since you tell us that there is no mors 
and no li re ison tor upervision of th rate 
we are now discu ig than ol hire rates, ina 
much as the fire ipanies have finally agreed 
to legislation to supervi their rates, there 

mot reason or any le reason why th 
une tegislation should not apply to these rate 
4. 1 think 1 : 

q). It r Bureau will now consent to that, 
we may do away with a large part of our di 
cussion and investigation here. you are not 
authorized on that subject/ \. No, L am not 
authorized. You wouldn't let m tate what | 
considered the objection to that 

J. Yes, you i yesterday that it was. the 
orctically sound, but yu thought \ prac 
tically Wrong, unsound: A. Yes, sir. 

(). What is your objection?‘ \. 2 think ther 
is no reason why the tat hould not have 
upervision over such business as thi the ob 
jection is a practical obyecuon We are between 


scylla and Charybdis, uf u like, in th busi 
ness A complete monopoly ts absolute bad 
On the other hand a complete supervision by the 
tate under conditions that actually exist, is bad 
Politics 

Q. What you mean by “under conditions that 
actually exist,” you mean politics in it? A. Yes, 
I mean the conditions, the way politics actually 
works out in state governments. 1 am not talk 
ing necessarily about New York 

YQ. L understand. In plain English, and to be 


pertectly frank with one another, isn’t is a fact 
that your only objection to state supervision olf 
these rates is because you think that political 
considerations might move the legislatures to 
reduce these rates below a paying figure in order 
to get public approval? A. Yes. 

« Q. Let us analyze that for a minute. Don’t 
you realize that if your objections were made 
applicable to other matters that we would have 
to suspend all the functions of government on 
the same ground? A. To some extent. 

Q. You would not be in favor of suspending 
all the functions of government, would you? 
A. No. 
fore, don’t you see that that objection 
you make, which you call a practical objection, 

that is inadmissible when you are stating 
reasons to a legislative committee? You don’t 
expect these gentlemen or the men whom they 
represent :in the les 1 that they, 


isiature, to agree 
having been elected by the public, are not going 


to serve the public regard of what you call 
political considerationsr A. 1 realize that. 
Q. Then you must realize the tenuousness of 


your objection? A. realize the tenuousness of 
it, but their practical validity. 


©. When you say you realize their practical 


validity, doesn’t that involve a serious reflection 
upon our legislative bodte , there is 
i reflection upon somebody. 

(. It is a reflection upon the legislature, isn’t 
it Your sole objection involves a_ reflection 
upon the legislature? t is also a reflection 
upon st ottieials, 

4). Yes, upon the legislature and the state of- 
ficials who have the administration of matters 
ot tl kind? 


. Yes. 
. You realize that neither this committee 


nor i counsel, nor the legislature nor the gov- 
crning bodies of the state have a right to take 
uny uch argument into account, don’t you? 
A. L could see why they could not. 

Q. Ihey would have to reject it out of self- 
respect and sense of decency, and out of regard 
for our poiltical institutions? A. Yes, but as 


practical men they ought to think not only how 
it is going to werk theoretically, but how it is 
going to work practically. 

Q. Why cannot every man who is affected by 
make the i 


legisaltion, same objections? <A. He 
can. 

«). Now, for instance, you take your com 
panics; they are examined periodically by state 
authority, aren’t they? <A. Yes 


«). You think the same political objections ap 


ply ther You think that these bodies should 
be fre from that kind of supervision, because 
politi might enter there too? <A. No. 

(). hy hould politics enter here in the 


upervision of rates, any more than it would 
be likely to enter into other forms of supervision 
that the legislature now requires over these 
corporation A. Well, 1 could answer that by 
telling you how it actually and practically works 
out 

(). In what particular direction or line? 
the supervision of rates as 


A. In 


to reasonableness. 


Q. On what subject? A. In compensation. 

(J. You mean in other states? We have 
several states in which there is supervision as 
to reasonableness, and I could tell you our 
practical experiences? 
_Q. Have they cut your rates very much? A. 
cs. 

Q. They cut your profits too far? A. In some 
states the companies have actually been operat- 
ing at a loss. 

Q. But they continue to 
States, don’t they? 


=< 


operate in those 
A. They are at present. 

(. Can you see any reason for the company 
being banded together, finding that the public 
authorities fix a rate that is a losing rate, why 
they don’t simply get out of those states and 
refuse to write policies at those rates? A. The 
loss is not enough to warrant the companies 
in doing that, as they have hopes all the time 
of being able to bring this on a proper basis. 

Q. Speaking of hopes of bringing things on a 
proper basis, with these legislative and official 
bodies, how much does the Bureau spend every 
year in its maintenance? A. In the Bureau and 
its branches; we have fourteen branches. They 
are costing now, I think, in the neighborhood 
of $350,000 or $400,000. 


The Trade Papers 


Q. How much of that is spent in advertising? 
A. None of it. 

Q. Who pays for all the advertising in the 
insurance journals? A. The companies. 

Q. The various companies support these trade 
papers, don’t they? A. As far as advertising 
goes. 

Q. And you regard those trade papers thus 
supported as fairly reflecting the public condi- 
tions in the insurance field? hy, some of 
the papers are much better than others. 

Q. They are all bad enough so far 
public interest is concerned; aren’t they? 
all appeal to the people who 
A. Yes, I think they do. 


as the 
They 
support them? 


Q. They have a pretty strong bias? 
have a company point of view. 

Q. And you know how much it costs com- 
panies in the way of advertising to support these 
trade journals that thus reflect the insurance 
point of view, rather than the public point of 
view? A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q. It runs into many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year, doesn’t it? A. I should think 
it- might; I don’t know. 

A. I don’t 


Q. Doesn’t it run into millions? 
know. 

(At this point the trade paper reporters pres- 
ent went out and borrowed cigarettes from each 
other.) 

Q. What is the casualty information and 
clearing heuse? A. That is an organization 
located in Chicago that is informing the agents 
of the stock companies in regard to ways in 
which competition with the mutual companies 
and State Funds can be carried on advantage- 
ously. 

Q. In how many states are there State Funds? 
A. I should say about a dozen. 

Q. Are there public liability state funds too? 
A. I think not; it may be in one or two states 
they do public liability business. 


A. They 


State Fund Competition 


Q. Isn’t it a fact that in some states the 
companies are prohibited from competing with 
the State Fund? A. Yes; Ohio, West Virginia, 
Nevada. I think there are one or two more 
Western States. Washington and Oregon. 

Q. In Oregon the state has taken to itself the 
monopoly of workmen’s compensation insurance? 

es. 

Q. Is that right? <A. Yes. 

_Q. There was a great struggle in that direc- 
tion in this state at the time the State Fund 
was organized? <A. I believe the matter came 
up; but I don’t remember it was very imminent. 

Q. The State Fund insures for 15% less than 

the companies? A. I believe so. 
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Q. And it only has a small proportion of the 
business now? A. I believe so. 

(). Isn’t it less than 15%? <A. I should think 
it might be. 

Q. And notwithstanding that the State Fund 
issues workmen’s compensation insurance at least 
15% less than private companies, the private 
companies have managed to retain about 85% 
of the business in this state? A. Of course, the 
mutuals - 

. 1f the State Fund had the monopoly of 
this insurance it could do business much cheaper, 
couldn’t it? <A. Yes. 

Q. And instead of saving 15% to the people 
of the state insures it would probably save 30% 
or more? A. I think so. 


Monopolies 


Q. But you are not in favor of a monopoly 
of the State Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
are you? <A, No. 

Q. What do you call these bureaus organized 
under the state laws fixing rates but a monopoly 
if there were no State Fund? A. I should not 
ap,rove of those bureaus having a complete 
monopoly; I should consider our Bureau dan- 
gerous if it had a complete monopoly. 

Q. You don’t refuse to take in anybody except 
mutual companies? <A. No. 

Q. Then you are looking for monopoly, aren’t 
your A. No. 

Q. You are locking for a monopoly except as 
to mutual companies, aren’t you. <A. In that 
sense, yes. : : 

Q. And if you got it you think it would be 
dangerous?. A. I think if we got complete mo- 
nopoly it would: be dangerous. 

Q. How hard are you working to get in the 
other stock companies? A. Not so very hard. 

Q. You have got them all in, the big ones? 

. No. 

Q. Is there a single large stock company in 
the United States, that is not a member of your 
Bureau, and if so, give us its name? A. The 
General Accident. 

Q. Now, the other English companies are all 
what you call associated with the Bureau? A. 
Yes. 

Q. They keep the rates? A. Pretty well. 

Q. And they attend your meetings? A. No. 

Q. They get your circulars? A. Yes. 

4). They contribute? A. No, they don’t con- 
tribute. They are not contributing, and we are 
going to cut their service off : 

Q. But you have been giving them service? 

. es. 

Q. And they have been observing the rules? 
A. Pretty well. 

Q. So that is pretty near a monopoly, except 
in so far as mutuals are concerned? A. I fig- 
ured up this morning just how much monopoly 
we have. We control about 47% of the business. 

Q. You mean in compensation? A. No; in all 
lines that we have to do with; that is actual 
figures. 

The Question of Service 


Q. Could you tell me the reason that the 
public should pay to a private corporation 15% 
more than they do if they get the same service 
from the state? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you claim you give better service 
than the state, don’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t give any more money to the 
insured? A. No. 

Q. You think you give it faster and quicker, 
is that it? A. Yes, our claim is that it is better 
service all around, 

Q. Of course, you claim that; every man 
claims that for himself as a rule in business, 
doesn’t he? A. Yes. 


The Mutuals 


Q. Let me come back to the thing on which 
we were interrupted. We were talking about 
this question of monopoly. What proportion of 
the compensation business do the mutuals do in 
New York State? A. Well, I don’t know the 
figures, Mr. Untermyer. 

Q. Is it 85%? <A. Why, I think not. 

Q. Leaving out the State Fund, which does, 
we will say, 15%, how much do you do in New 
York State, in compensation, against the mu- 
tuals? A. That is exactly what I cannot give 
you in figures without looking them up. 

. You say that you do not take in the 
mutuals into your Bureau,—that is right? <A. 
We take them into our branches but not in the 
_Q. Why is it you take them in the branches 
in other parts of the country, where the rates 
are subject to supervision, and do not take them 
in New York State where the rates are not sub 
ject to supervision? A. Well, I shall have to 
answer that at a little length. Our branches 
are administrative offices. Our branches perform 
exactly the same function in the states where 
they are located that the senior bureau does. 
That is to say, it is an administrative office in all 
those states where we have administrative of- 
fices, we allow any company, a mutual, a re- 
ciprocal or a state Bureau to join our Bureau. 

Q. Why don’t you allow them to join the 

chief bureau? <A. Because the chief bureau is 
organized to represent stock insurance. 
_ Q. That is not saying anything. But why is 
it organized so as only to represent stock com- 
Panies and refuse to take in mutuals? A. Be- 
cause there are certain stock company interests 
that it is desirable to have represented, and this 
is the organization—— 

9. You do not answer the question at all. 
When I ask you why you refuse them you sim- 
Ply say “because.” Now, “Because” is no rea- 
Son, is it? Have you any reason that you care 
to state, and if not, may I state it for you, or 
Suggest it? Isn’t the reason why you do not 
take in mutual companies because when you 
take into consideration the money the mutuals 
Pay back to their policyholders, they insure for 
less money than the stock companies, and you 
Could not compete with them if you had them in 
the Bureau? A. No, that is not the reason. 

. If you had mutual companies in the Bureau 
with their particular organization, by which they 
Bive back a part of their premiums to their 
Policyholders, you could not compete with them, 
could you? A. Yes. 

8 You could? A. Oh, absolutely. 

» Don’t you know that they insure for 25% 
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less than you do? A. Yes, we could compete 
with them; we are competing with them. 

Q. Then you have not given us any reason 
why you do not take them in. A. I wish at 
some time—perhaps this is not the occasion—I 
want to give you the history of this thing. 

Q. No, that sounds too much like an_ econo- 
mist. I want the facts rather than the history. 
Is it not the real reason why you don’t take 
them in because the agents of the stock com- 
panies would not stand for it? A. No, I can- 
not say that that is the reason. 

Q. You are paying about 45% of the total 
premiums collected to get the business, and do it, 


are you not? <A. You mean, that is the ex- 
pense? 


Expenses 

Q. Yes, agents’ commissions. A. Why, no; 
the expense in workmen’s: compensation is about 
38%. The expenses in the other lines 

_Q. Is very_much higher, isn’t it? <A. It 
higher, yes; I don’t know exactly- 

We are speaking of these other lines. The 
expense is 50% or over of getting the busi- 
ness—in public liability. A. In public liability 
I think it is about 50%. 

Q. In plate glass it is more, isn’t it; about 
60% of the total premium is expense in getting 
the business? A. I don’t know about plate glass. 
_ Q. Most of that goes to the agent, doesn’t 
it?) A. A large part of it. 

Q. Most of it, the bulk of it? A. Yes—well, 
about half, in fact. 

The mutuals do not have to pay any such 
commissions, do they? A. Their acquisition ex- 
penses are much smaller. 

Q. You could have answered that directly? 
A. Small mutuals do pay a commission, 

Q. Why is it it cost the stock companies so 
much more to get the business than the mutuals? 
A. Because they employ agents. 

Q. Why don’t they do business without em- 
ploying agents and get the business for less 
money and take less tribute from the public? 
A. Because they consider the agent earns the 
amount they pay him. 

©. In drumming up business? A. Ves. 

Q. In fighting the mutuals? A No; 
ming up business and giving services. 

Q. Why have you not taken the mutuals in? 
A. At my suggestion and through . action of 
the Bureau, T had a meeting with Mr. Ekern, 
and the president of the Mutual Association in 
Chicago, to consider this question of bringing 
the mutuals into the Bureau, and that meeting 
was followed by a conference at the Hotel Astor 
between three members of our Bureau and three 
members of the mutuals. The question was con- 
sidered at that time, and there were seen to be 
obstacles, obstacles on both sides, and my recol- 
lection is at that time that the matter was left 
in the hands of the mutuals, and we heard 
nothing further from it. The thing was aban- 
doned because it did not seem feasible. 

Q. Then you were desirous of doing it? A. 
We were. 

. And would have liked to have done it? 
A. Yes. 

0. Then thev would have ohserved your rates, 
wouldn’t they? <A. Yes. What actually hap- 
pened was when this was abandoned that the 
stock companies and the mutuals got together, 
so far as workmen’s compensation was con- 

in the National Council, on workmen's 
compensation, 

QO. That is a sunervised rate. We are talking 
about unsupervised rates. I understand vou to 
say that your Bureau was desirous of having 
them in, and having them join in the rates? 
A. Yes. 

©. Is that right? A. Yes. 

©. And were you willing that they should pav 
part of their profits back to their policyholders? 

es 





is 





drum- 


Q. If you had gotten them in in New York 
State, you would have had no competition left 
except the State Fund, wouldn’t you? <A. No. 

{() I thought you said that monopoly was so 
hateful to you? <A. Well, if we had gotten 
supervision 

Q. You were trying very hard to get? A. Yes; 
if we had gotten as large a monopoly as that, 
I should think it would have been very proper 
or the state to come in and supervise our 
rates. If the mutuals came in there are certain 
advantages to be gotten from it in the wav of 
getting experience from the companies, and su 
pervising uniformity. 

Q. You were negotiating for a monopoly with 
out state supervision, weren’t vou? % 

QO. And it was not vour fault that vow did not 
get the mutuals in, was it? A. No, I think not 


Restraint of Competition 


Y Don’t you realize vou have got a monopoly 
now in the sense that the leading stock compa 
nies of the country are now all beund together 
under Section 141 of the Insurance Law to main- 
tain given rates? It restrains competition be- 
tween all those great companies, doesn’t it? A, 
‘es, so far as 

O. Why isn’t that sufficient, that restraint of 
competition, to not only justify, but make neces- 
sary supervision by the state? <A. Well, of 
course, it is not by any means a complete 
monopoly. 

Q. Don’t you think you could afford to join 
in the recommendation of state supervision of 
the different lines? A. I should say if there 
was an earnest effort made to eliminate the 
possibilities of politics on this, I should think 
the stock companies might join in such an effort, 

©. What sort of an earnest effort to eliminate 
politics would you require as a condition of 
joining in such a movement? A. The system 
would have to be worked out very carefully. 

Q. The superintendent of insurance would be 
the logical man to supervise rates, wouldn’t he? 
A. I suppose so. 

Q. You would have had perfect confidence in 
the administration of your present general mana- 
ger, Mr. Phillips, in the six years while he was 
superintendent of insurance, to revise rates, 
wouldn’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. But it is the fear of getting somebody who 
would play to the galleries for political pur- 
poses, that alone deters you from recommending 
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state supervision? <A, That is very largely it, 
yes, except, | mis ght say one more considera 
tion, and that is; if a thing can be done equally 
well by private initiative, 1 don’t believe in 


bringing the state into it. 


Selfish Interests 
©. But don’t you see that there is always a 
great peril in allowing the selfish interests that 


are concerned in an industry to make profits 
for themselves or their shareholders, themselves 
to fix the rate of tribute that the public should 


pay for their commodity? <A. There is danger. 

Q. For instance, you would not favor, would 
you, allowing all the manufacturers of glass to 
get together and from a fine sense of public 
~_ fix their own rates which the public should 

ay? A. Not if they had a monopoly. 

. And if they had 60% it would be danger- 
ous; if they were the big concerns best able 
to compete? A. I should think if it got as low 
as 60 there would be enough competition outs ide. 

©. Don’t you see that these 60%, being the 
most powerful men in the business, don’t you 
know that banding together they could destroy 
the other 40% by united action without it cost 
ing them very much individually? A. Possibly. 

4). Well, it comes to this, that the question 
of whether or not you will eliminate all com 
petition through your Bureau or allow it to exist 
is one resting entirely in the discretion of your 
Bureau, isn’t it? <A. Not entirely, because of 
the publicity that we have, and we could not 
get away with a thing like that. 


Deep Sea Thinking 
Q. Let us see why not. Do you think that 
the men who are getting the insurance, the in 
, would not welcome lower rates? A. They 


(). Well, the publicity of your cutting your 
rates would not hurt you, would it, with him? 
A. No, I suppose not. 

(4). It would not hurt you with the public that 
is getting the benefit of it, would it? <A. Not 
immediately. 


Q. With whom would it hurt you? A. The 
insurance Commissioners 

4). They would think it was done to crush 
competition? A. Yes 


(. And ae might come in and act to stop 
you? A, 
(). They would not have the 


power in unreg 


ulated rates? A. They would have the moral 
power, 5 
(). Then, as I understand you, the only moral 


force that would be in your way if you wanted 


to do that, would be the same public officials 


whom you castigate so for their political lean 
ings? A. Largely. 
(). They appear to be a very healthful force 


in that direction, don’t they? A. Yes 


Where Mutuals Don’t Compete 


©. Is it or not the fact that the stock com 
panics in your Bureau have an absolute monop 
oly in the State of New York in the fidelity and 
casualty lines? A. You mean outside of com 
pensation? I think not. 

©. Tell me anybody who is engaged in that 
than members of 


business other your Bureau. 
A. The National Surety, the American Surety. 
The largest surety companies are outside of the 


Bureau. 
Q. Well, the 


stock companies in New York 
have an 


absolute monopoly in fidelity and surety 


lines? <A. I think the stock companies do al 
most all the business. 

©. The mutuals are not allowed to do it in 
this state? A. I am not sure. I don’t know 
of the mutuals doing any. 


©. So far as you know the stock companies 
do all the fidelity and surety business in New 
York State? A, So far as I know. 

4). And is that also true as to credit insur 
ance? A. So far as I know. 


Surety for Burglars 

©. Now, as to burglary insurance, is that 

done by the surety companies mainly or by other 

members of the Bureau? A. Other companies, 
surety companies and casualty companic 

Y. Don’t” those same companies bail burglars, 
furnish bail for burglars and for the thieves who 
steal the property that they insure? <A. I don’t 
know about that, 

Y. Don’t you know that the 
that issue the insurance’ 
issue bail bonds to the 
A. I believe they do. 

q). Don’t you think that a company that en 
gages in insuring against theft and 
should not be permitted to bond the 


same companies 
against burelary also 
burglars and thieves? 


burglary 
thieves and 


burglars against whom it insures? A. I can see 
there might be serious abuses in that line. 

Q. I think we have digressed a little. Thas 
has not much to with housing. A. Mr. Unter- 
myer, at some time I want to make a statement 
about some of the testimony of yesterday. 

©. Make it now. A. You asked me a question 
as to the comparison between this Bureau and 
the Fire Insurance Exchange,—-as to why the 
conditions were not the same. May I state why 


they are not? : 
Q. Yes. A. The Fire Insurance Exchange has 
almost complete monopoly in New York, and 


furthermore, the rates that it “has made have 
not been available to mutual companies. 

Q. That is true. <A. Now, then, that does 
not hold true of our Bureau. It is a fact that 


mutual companies are not members of our Bu- 





reau. They are, however, members of our ad- 
ministrative branches in ‘the field, and enjoy 
in those all privileg ges that the Bureau companies 


do. In fact, we have more members in the field 
that are outside of the Bureau than we have of 
our own Bureau members. 


Service Available to Mutuals 

Q. Which makes it just so much more of a 
monopoly ? A. To that extent, yes 

Q he same hated monopoly that you think 
ought not to exist? As respects the National 
sJureau, practically our service is available to 
mutual companies, if they wish to avail them- 
selves of it. All our publications are on sale 
and can be bought by any mutual, any state 
fund, by any reciprocal or any insurance com- 
pany in the country. We have enormous busi 


ness with all insurance companies of the coun- 
try. Ne do sell our publications to outside 
companies, not members of the Bureau, at 50% 
more than we charge our Bureau members, but 


that does not make up for the expense to us of 
the actual compilation and publication of them. 
The consequence is that the mutuals and other 
outside companies actually have the advantage 
of the members of the Bureau in getting this 
srvice cheaper than the Bureau members. Fur 
thermore, we have mutual companies that agree 
to co-operate with us, and they are able to se 
cure, not only this published matter that is 
available to anybody, but they can get individual 
service by correspondence. 

Y. How do they co-operate 
They tell us that they are 
our rates. 

QO. And not 
part of the 
dividends. 

QM. Are they limited? A. No, not at all; we 
make no limitation on them. 


with you? A. 
agreeable to maintain 


retain to their policyholders any 
rebate or profits? A. No, they pay 


Bureau Not Fighting Mutuals 
QM. Then you are 


J working very closely with 
the mutuals. A. We are, right along. 

(). That increases the monopoly? <A. Yes. 
Now, may I state this: I am drawing the dif- 
ference between the situation as regards the 
Fire Insurance Exchange. There seems to be 
some idea that our Bureau has been fighting the 
mutuals. 

©. Yes, the mutuals think so. A. Well, 
let me tell you 

. Your resolutions allow you to break the 
rate in order to fight the mutuals, don’t they? 

I guess that could be got out of the consti- 
tution, hut they have never done it. 

oO Saha you have done it, haven’t 


now, 


ou? 
A. r 

O. ‘Didn't you do it in 
mobile business? A. I 
ment about that. 

©. You are going to make so many statements 
that we won’t get through. A. That may be so. 

(4). Isn’t that a fair illustration of what you 
did, the thing that you did in Boston? A. May 
I finish this other thing? 


Boston on the auto- 
want to make a state- 


Stopping a Rate War 


©. Mr. Whitney, we are not going to spend 
a week with you, and we cannot have these 
economic discussions, much as we might enjoy 
them. A. These are actual facts. 

©. You have just said that you did not break 
the rates in order to fight the mutuals; that is 
not true, is it? A. Yes, that is true. 

(). Didn’t you break the rates in Boston be- 
low the cost of insurance in order to fight the 
mutuals? <A. No. 

4). You say you did it in order 
employers’ 
them. 

Q. Well, to meet them? A. In order to pre- 
vent them from making an open situation. 


to fight the 
association? <A. No, not to fight 


Q. What do you mean by an open situation? 
A. A rate war. 

Q. In order to prevent them from competing 
further with you? A. No, in order to prevent 
a rate war. 

Q. Wasn’t it in order to prevent them selling 
automobile insurance cheaper than you were sell 
ing it? A. Yes. 

@. In order to do that it is a fact, is it not, 
that the members of your Bureau cut the rate so 
that they lost $600,000 on that class of insur- 
ance? A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q. After the war was over do you know how 
much they had lifted them again? A. No. 

. Did they lift them 40%? A. No. 
Were they selling insurance below cost? 
‘“ “i think they were, probably. 

Q. After the war was over, did they raise 

A. There was a raise made in Boston 


To how much? A. 20% increase. 

3 And how much had it been increased be- 
fore that? A. I don’t remember. * 

Q. When did you do this to prevent a rate 
— A. A year ago. 

That wes in January, 1921? A. Yes. 

3 What _ you do in order to prevent a 
rate war? We met the rates that the Em 
ployers’ Liability Insurance Corporation ‘made. 

Q. How much of a cut did that involve? 
A. A 20% increase. 

(. In order to meet the Employers’ 
increased the rates 20%, did you? 

That is the way you meet a cut, 
creasing your own rate, do you? In order to 
meet the Employers’ cut in rates, you increased 
your rates 20%; is that right? A. Yes. 


cut you 
es. 


by in- 


Q. That is the way you met the cut, by in- 
creasing them 20% instead of 40%; is it? A. 
Q. And that stopped the war, did it? A. Yes. 


Q. Just as soon as you lifted the rates on the 
public half of what you intended to lift them, 
then the war was over? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Prior to that there had been so much 
money lost on automobile insurance in Boston, 
that it had been intended to raise the rates 


40%, hadn’t it? A. Yes. 

@. And then when the Employers said they 
would not raise them over 20, your Bureau 
members stepped in and said, “Very well, we 
will only raise them 20”? A. We were forced 
to do that. weed 

Q. I have a letter in which you asked your 
members not to let the State Fund or anybody 
else have your rates? Do you notice that? 
A. Not our rates. Those are the rates cf the 
Compensation Rating Inspecting Board. 

{). You did not want the State Fund to get 
them? That is right, yes. a i 

Q. Is this the fact, that the State Fund would 
get those rates and then they would write to 
the assured showing the assured that they could 
se ~ business for 15% less? A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you wanted to do, wasn’t it? 
A. Yes, we didn’t want that rate information to 
go to all companies unless a company was in- 
terested in the risk and wrote for it. 

QO. Is plate glass in your Bureau? A. No. 

Q. Do you know how many hundred per cent 
the rates on plate glass have been increased in 
the last five years? Isn’t it something like 
700%? <A. IT don’t know. 

4). And there is no supervision in this state, 
is dhere? A. No. 

They can 


change whatever they please, 
c B ? they? A. I believe so. 
Q. Do you know of any company insuring 


plate glass in this state against breakage, that 
is not a member of the Moore Bureau? <A. I do 
not know the membership at all. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of the 
actual cost of the plate glass it costs now to 
insure it for a single year against breakage? 
A. No. 

Q. I suppose you don’t think that ought to be 
subject to supervision either, do you? A. The 
— reasoning applies to that as to these other 
ines. 

Q. Iron and steel erection; what class of in 
surance is that? Is that an insurance of the 
men against injury or accident, or is that an 
insurance of the public against injury and acci 
dent in the iron and steel industry? <A. It is 
the public. 

(). What class of insurance does that cover? 
A. That is what you call public liability. 

Q. T notice that the ratio of premiums paid 
losses paid by the company is 
3,212 20; oe A. I notice those figures here, yes. 
. 


Q. What do you mean by “pure premium?” 
A. Part of: the premium designed to meet losses. 


Q. And the result is you change about any- 
thing you please? Except so far as it is 
governed by competition. 

Q. You know this is not governed by compe 
tition at all, don’t your That the mutuals do 
not engage in this line of insurance? A. They 
do, I understand, to some extent. 

Q. It is practically a monopcely on the part of 
stock companies? A. The stock companies have 
most of the business. 

Q. And the mutuals 5% of it? A. I 
know what they have. 

(. The State Fund does not engage in it? 
A. No. 


Q. Don’t the stock companies 
of it at least? A. I 
figures are exactly. 

Q. And this is what you get? A. Yes, this is 
what we get. ‘The experience is in now, "and the 
rates are being revised. 

Q. That is September when? A. That was 
September 1920, the experience was called for. 

(. So that having learned and having called 
for the information a year-and-a-half ago, you 
still maintain those excessive and extravagant’ 
rates, don’t you? A. Because * <¢ 4 

@. In a great many you have increased the 
rates in the last year considerably, have you 
not, in the unregulated department? A. I don’t 
remember anything in particular, but we are 
making changes in rates all the time. 

Q. You are making increases all the time? 
A. And decreases too. 


Burglary Rates 
Q. Don’t you know that burglary rates have 
been increased 50%, and that they did it very 
promptly when they came to an increase? A, I 
don’t know that; that is not under cur Bureau. 


don’t 


control 97% 
don’t know what the 





Q. The companies having found in a hurry 
that they should increase their rates on  bur- 
glary 50%, when you find a case like this, 


when your rates are three-thousand-and-odd per 
cent of your losses, do you think it is a fair 
thing to wait a year-and-a-half befere you start 
taking action? A. No; I think it would have 
been advisable if we ‘could to have had this 
—e taken sooner; it takes time 

{). That same thing applies to all these build 
ing rates? A. It takes time to do that. 

(). It takes time, especially a you are 
going to reduce the rates? Tay I say in the 
case of burglary, that was in process of being 
worked on for a year, that increase in the rates. 


4). Those rates are grossly exorbitant pole un- 
justifiable? A. I think they are decidedly ex 
cessive. 


(). And still they are in force? They are. 

Q. Do you think they would be in g Re if you 
had state supervision? A. It is possible the 
State Department could have pushed us some 
what on this; I don’t know; I think it wouldn’t 
make a great deal of difference. ” 


Philadelphia and New York 

Q. Now, take this item we have been dis- 
cussing of iron and steel erection, the rates of 
insuring on the payroll in that, don’t you 
know that in Philadelphia the rate is 4 cents 
on building construction—on iron and steel con- 
struction, as against $1.10 in this city, and in 
fairness I want to say that the benefits are only 
one-half in Philadelphia of what they are in 
New York, so that would make it the equivalent 
of 8 cents for the insurance rate in Philadelphia 
as against the $1.10 per $100 payroll in New 
York? <A. No; I don’t know that. 

Q. Don’t you get the rates of other cities? 
A. Yes; but I don’t keep them all in my head. 

Q. Don’t you have them for the purpose of 
comparison; can you imagine why you should be 
charged here $1.10 per $100 payroll, when on 
the same basis of benefits they are charging 8 
cents per $100 payroll in Philadelphia? <A. I 
don’t know the facts. I don’t like to make any 
statement until I know the facts. 

QO. Don’t you see the burden on building that 
these items are? ‘Take the item of elevator 
erection, that is, men who are insured who are 
engaged in erecting elevators; what is the Bu- 
reau premium there? <A. 69 cents. 

. That is 69 —— premium on every 
payroll, is it? 

4. And what is the fone? A. 2.9. 

©. Cents. A. Yes. 

O. What is the premium collected on such a 
transaction? A. $16,936. 

Q. And what is the loss? 
this sheet it is $718. * * * 

Stamping Offices 
What is a stamping office in the insurance 
PR Bi A. An office that examines the appli- 
cations for insurance and makes sure that the 
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classification and rate and other details are cor- 
rect. 

q. Are “ offices 
States? 

Is there pert a thing in New York State? 
a Sen in New York, I think. 

(). What is the purpose of the stamping office, 
—its main purpose? A. Its purpose is to see 
that the business is written correctly. ; 

(. You mean to see that the rates are main- 
tained? A. Yes, to see that the rates are main 
tained, and to see that they are properly clas- 
sified. ! 

In other words, to see that there is no 
Pm Pa of the rates? <A. That is right. 

Y. Do you ia why New York State has _ no 
such stamping system? A. I don’t know; it has 
come up in the rating board but been defeated, 
I believe. 

4). If there were such a stamping office you 
could not cut rates, could you, in one section 
in order to help things in another? A. It would 
discourage the cutting very much. 

Q. You approve of a stamping office, don’t 
you? A. We do; we run them in the Bureau, 
and most of our offices. 

Q. Why don’t you run them in New York, 
if you approve of them? A. Because we have 
no right to run it in New York. 

Q. Why can’t you have your policies in New 
York go through your Bureau? A. You mean 
workmen’s compensation policies? 

(). No, on liability and others? | A. There is 
a stamping office run by an organization called 
the Casualty Insurance Exchange, in liability. 

Q. That is in your Bureau? . No; it is not 
connected with our Bureau. 

Q. But the members of your Bureau are not 
members of that, are they? <A. The member- 
ship is almost the same. 

Q. That is used only for automobile insurance, 
isn’t it? A. No; it covers also other lines. 

Q. I don’t understand yet why your Bureau 
does not inaugurate a stamping office unless you 
want to make these discriminations where you 
are fighting competition. A. This Casualty In 
surance Exchange does cover the other lines. 1 
thought you originally referred to workmen’s 
compensation, and we have nothing to do with 
workmen’s compensation, but these other lines 
are covered by the Casualty Insurance Exchange. 

Q. Do your Bureau members have to resort to 
that stamping office to see that their rates are 
not slashed for the purpose of getting compen- 
sation insurance? A. They do have their appli 
— stamped in that stamping office. 

The members of tay 3 Bureau? A. In gen- 
me the members in the Casualty Insurance Ex 
change is the same as the membership in the 
Burcau—-not exactly the same. 

{). If that were so how could a Bureau mem- 
ber make a rate to an insurer in the Compensa- 
tion Department at the rates prescribed by the 
Bureau and make allowances on the unsuper 
vised rates like liability, plate-glass, burglary, 
etc., alone your prescribed rates, so that the 
insurer would really get cheaper rates on com 
pensation through the allowance made on the 
other items? A. This stamping office of the 
Casualty Insurance Exchange does not cover 
burglary and plate glass. It covers simply public 
liability, automobiles. ae 


maintained in many 


Automobile Insurance 

Q. On automobile insurance the rates are 
grossly excessive are they not? A. No. 

Q. Don’t you know that it costs a man with 
an automebile valued at $4,000 nearly $400 a 
year for the various kinds of insurance on his 
automobile? A. I guess it costs him more than 
that on some automobiles. 

Q. It costs him as high as $800, doesn’t it? 
A. I don’t know the exact figure. 

_Q. You don’t think that is excessive? A. Not 
if it costs that much to carry the insurance. 

. Don’t you know perfectly well that an ex- 
Penditure of nearly 20% on the cost of a ma- 
chine for various kinds of insurance is grossly 
ge ? No 

You don’t think so. Perk: aps it one to be 
te whole cost of the machine every year A. 
It is more than it ought to be, but that is the 
fault of the automobilists in having these great 

Oosses, 

Q. Do you know what the profits are in the 
business; have you any list or data with you? 

I have not any list. 

‘0. You understand, don’t you, that a large 
Part of the trucking, bringing materials to build 
ings, and bringing materials away, is done by 
automobiles, trucks? A. Yes. 

Q. You understand, do you not, that in the 
City of New York a large part of the carrying 
of materials that used to be done by railroad 
is done today by automobiles? <A. Yes. 

Q. So that I am right in saying, am I not, 
that that is a pretty considerable item in build- 
ing costs, isn’t it? A. It is an item—I don’t 
know how considerable it is. 

Q. You don’t know what the rates are, do 
you? A. No, not offhand. 

Q. They are not supervised, are they? A. No. 

(At this point Mr. Untermyer incorrectly read 
Some rates from the manual.) 

. Do you fix these rates in your Bureau in 
Consultation with mutuals? A. No. 


Q. The mutuals do not do any automobile in- 
surance, do they? A. Yes. 

Q. How much, what proportion? A. I don’t 
know; in some millions of dollars. 

q). How many millions does your Bureau do? 
A. Why, I imagine—I don’t know; forty or 
fifty million possibly ; I don’t know. 

YQ. How much of th: it is in New York City? 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Isn’t it over $16,000,000 in New York? 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Apart from what the mutuals do, who 
does the rest? A. Other stock companies not 
members of the Bureau, The General Accident, 
Georgia Casualty, Commercial Casualty. 

Q. What proportion of the business do your 
Bureau members do? A. In New York? 

Q. Yes. <A. I don’t a tig 

0. Do they do 95%? <A. Oh, I don’t think so. 

Would you say from 90 to 95%? 
dae they do more than half; more than half 
might be all, might it not? <A. 1 don’t knew 
what the figure is. 


Sweet Wills 


Q. And they just follow their own sweet 
wills as to what they will charee? A. No, they 
charge the Bureau trates. : 

(). IT mean they follow their own sweet wills 
made by them through their bureau? <A. The 
Bureau rates are made in a definite way on 
the basis of expérience; it is not a sweet will. 

Q. This experience business is a very mis- 
leading basis; it can be figured in a lot of ways 
can’t it? A. Well, I presume what you mean 
is this: that there are other elements besides 
the mere statistical experience. 

Q. You know, do you not, that the experience 
rating plan has been very much criticized? 

‘he experience rating plan for automobiles? 

Q. On all kinds of casualty insurance. A 
Well, that of course has nothing to 
the experience on which we base rates. 

Oo say, it has been criticized? A. There is 
some criticism of it. 

Q. Criticism of it as being grossly unfair to 
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the man who buys insurance? A. There is no 
serious criticism of that kind. * * * 


Asked About Edson S. Lott 


Does your Bureau engage in publicity cam- 
pe eat A. No. 

4). None whatever? <A. No. 

4. Do you co-operate with any other Bureau 
or agency in publicity campaigns? A. No. 

©. Who is Mr. Lott? A. Mr. Lott is the 
president of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany. 

Q. He is quite a publicity man on insurance, 
isn’t he? A. Yes. 

@. And he submits his material to you, doesn’t 
he? A. No, not regularly. 

Q. Well, irregularly, he does? A. Yes. 

Y. And irregularly you criticize it, don’t you? 
A. ores 

©. And then it goes out to the insurance 
world, doesn’t it? A. Yes. 

4). After having been submitted to you? A. 
No; he occasionally submits things to me. 

Q. But your Bureau does not participate in 
any publicity? A. No. 

4). Can you tell us whether or not the con- 
duct of the publicity bureaus in your business, 
including the representatives that go before the 
different insurance legislators and committees 
and insurance superintendents and the like, costs 
the members of your Bureau $2,000,000 a year? 
A. I have no knowledge of the cost, but believe 
it was nothing like that cost. ba 


Socialism 


(. What did Mr. Lott (in a letter read) mean 
by calling the mutual business socialistic insur- 
ance? He meant that because the profits of the 
business went back to the policyholders that that 
was socialistic? A. He meant that instead of 
being capitalistic, in place of being a business 
run by capitalists, it was a business, a co-opera- 
tive business. 

Q. That is, his objection was, was it not, that 
the policyholders got back the profits instead of 
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the stockholders taking them themselves, isn’t 
that it?) A. Well, yes, I suppose so. 

Q. And that is what he called socialistic? A. 

es. 

In other words, it was socialistic to divide 
the profits among the people who contribute the 
business, is that it? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not sympathize with that point of 
view? A. To a certain extent. 

Q. In other words, to avoid the taint of 
socialism you have got to keep all the profits 
yourself and give none to the people who make 
the business, is that it? A. No. 


Commissions 


Q. Now, on workmen’s compensation, the stock 
yas cy ae pay what per cent of commissions? 
A. 4a. 

Q. And the State Fund pays nothing, does it? 
A. They have some acquisition expense. 

Q. I am talking about commissions? A. Not 
in the form of commissions. They have acqui- 
sition expenses that take the place of that. 

Q. What kind of acquisition expenses? <A. 
They have agents throughout the state. 

Q. They are salaried agents? <A. They are 
salaried agents. 

Q. What is the mutuals companies’ acquisition 
expense on compensation insurance, do you 
know? A. 1 think it is about 7 or 8%. 
Fe, 5 Against 17% for the stock companies? 

"Don't you know that in mutual companies 
many of the mutuals have no acquisition ex- 
pense, and that the highest acquisition expense 
is about 744% of those that do have acquisition 
expense? A. I think they all have some acqui- 
sition expense, 

Q. Don’t you know that some of them have 
none, that is, a mere nominal amount, no agents? 
A. Possibly, I don’t know. 

The reports indicate that the lowest rate 
of commission is on workmen’s compensation, 
isn’t that a fact? A. Yes. 

. Why is that, because of the competition, 
isn’t it? A. No, I think it is this—— 

Q. Isn’t it because the commissions are reg- 
ulated by the state? A. No. Do you want me 
to state the reason? 

Q. Yes, if you don’t take too long. A. It is 
mandatory, practically—— 

Q. at do you mean by “mandatory”? It 
is regulated, isn’t it? A. It is necessary for 
employers who have compensation nisurance. 
Consequently, it is not so difficult to sell and an 
employer does not have to be persuaded to take 
it, and consequently since the agent does not 
have to use so much work in selling it he can 
take a lower commission. 

Q. What is the commission on automobile 
and property damage? A. I think it is 20%. 

Q to 25, isn’t it? A, I cannot remember 
those figures. My recollection is 20, 

Q. On public liability, what is the commission? 
A. 20, I believe. 

Q. it is 39, is it not? A. On public liability. 

Q. On accident and health? A. I don’t know. 
That is not under the Bureau. 

Q. What is the fidelity and surety commission? 

“20, 1_ believe. 

Q. 25, isn’t it? That is in your Bureau? 
A. I cannot remember all those figures. 

Q. What is plate glass? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Isn’t it 30 to 35 per cent? <A. I don't 
know. 

Q. On burglary, how much is it? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Don’t you know that in the lines of cas 
ualty insurance and the like that we are talking 
about, the agents’ commissions are much higher 
in the regulated lines than in the regulated 
lines? A. Yes, that is true, but 1 gave you the 
reason. 

Q. You have given us the facts now, that 
they are higher? 

Q. Why should an age vac get 30 to 35% com 
mission on insuring plate glass and only iy 
commission on only accident and health? A. I 
don’t know. 


Big Fuss About Small Line 


That is all, Mr. Whitney, unless there is 
PB that you would like to sa by way of 
explanation of your testimony. There is. 
I should like to make a statement about what 
came up just before the luncheon hour. 

Q. Yes. If you will be good enough to hurry 
along with it. A. You made a very serious 
criticism of us, and to some extent it is war- 
ranted, on the matter of public liability rates, 
and I should like to make a statement in regard 
to them. The experience indicates that on the 
country as a whole the losses are 21 cents, where 
we have figured they should be fifty cents. 
The consequence is on that experience the rates 
could be reduced about 58%. That is the ex- 
perience from which your figures were taken, 
but on the country as a whole. Now, the reason 
for that was this, that the payrolls went up 
during the war very much, and with the payrolls 
up, the premiums came in in large quantities. 

Q. You mean, with the payrolls going up, 
you did not cut the premiums in accordance 
with the rise in wages? A. No; the rates were 
not cut, 


A. 
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Q. Why not? A. Because it is easier to look 
at the thing in retrospect and see that they 
should be, but you cannot look at them in pros- 
pect and see that they could be. 

Q. Don’t you think if you were to look at 
them in retrospect, the insurance companies pock- 
eting this unearned graft, it was nothing but 
graft, was it? A. They also pocket losses. 

Q. Yes, but the rate of wages doubling or 
more than doubling, and the payroll, therefore 
more than doubling on the same number o 
men, don’t you think that common honesty would 
have required that the rates should have been 
cut in half at that time? <A. As ‘soon as the 
facts became known. 

Q.:Didn’t you know that the rates of labor 
were going up? A. We did not know that the 
rates were excessive. = * 

Q. But in the meantime why didn’t you re- 
duce the rates? <A. Because it takes time to do 
these things. * * * The premium receipts 
during 1920 for all stock companies in casualty 
lines were $415,500,000. Out of that amount 
what was paid back in losses, expenses, was 
$414,000,000, which means that out of every 
dollar, three and a half mills, three and a half 
tenths of 1% was left over. While that was 
so on the business as a whole, it ran very 
differently on different lines. For instance, in 
one line, that of burglary, the leakage there 
there was a 44% loss; that is to say, out of 
every dollar collected $1.44 was spent In an- 
other line plate glass, where you say the rates 
have been increased 700%, there was a 
22% \oss; that is to say, out of every dollar 
in premiums that were coilected for plate glass 
$1.22 was paid. In another line, that of gur- 
glary and theft, there was a 24% loss ratio, 
that is to say, out of every dollar received in 
premiums, $1.24 was paid out in losses and ex- 
penses. In another class there was a 35% loss 
ratio; that was in engine and flywheel, and so 
on down. Now, on the other hand, in order to 
make it balance, since on the whole it did 
balance very well, only three-tenths of 1% 
being the profit, there were some lines in which 
the thing ran high. For instance, workmen’s 
collective, 22 6/10% profit; in the case of 
credit insurance, 14% profit; in the case of 
fidelity and surety, 10% profit; in the case of 
workmen’s compensation, 8% profit. On the 
business as a whole it broke even, practically 
even, but it is impossible to make each line 
separately break even. Over a number of years 
workmen’s compensation was losing; the com- 
_ lost money; now they are making money. 
ast year burglary loss 24%, in 1920. It is 
impossible to keep these things running exactly 
as they should all the time, yet the business as 
a whole balanced very well. 

Now, it is a fact that during the last few 
years the public liability rates have been too 
high. We recognize that, and we have called 
for the experience and rates will be changed. 
That is the situation. This came to our atten- 
tion at the time we were carrying on a revision 
of Workmen’s Compensation rates. That is 
enormously more important to the public than 
public liability rates. The public liability busi 
ness in the contracting field is less than 1% 
of the business of the companies; less than 1% 
of the total business of the companies, while 
the business in Workmen’s Compensation is ex- 
tremely important. We have been very much 
concerned in getting the rates in Workmen’s 
Compensation right. We could not undertake 
the making of public liability rates right until 
that job was out of the way. Possibly there 
has been more delay in this thing than there 
should be. I think very likely there is. 

. How much have the companies made by 
that delay? A. I don’t know, but you can use 
exactly the same argument in burglar and plate 
glass. The companies have been wa es losses, 
and in just a similar way on this other line, 
the companies have been making profit. The 
thing as a whole balances. . 


Where Mutuals Do Not Write 

Q. On accident insurance do you know how 
much the insured gets back for every $100 
paid? A. No. 

. Isn’t it $38.50? A. I don’t know. 

¢ Do you know how much the insurer gets 
back in surety insurance for every hundred dol- 
lars paid? Isn’t it $19.30? A. I don’t know. 

Q. And the other $80 is lost to him? A. I 
don’t know. 

Now, surety is the business in which the 
mutuals are not allowed to engage in this state, 
isn’t it? <A. I believe so. 

Q. And haven’t you found that the business in 
which the mutuals are not allowed to engage are 
the businesses in which the policyholder gets 
least for his money? A. I don’t know if that 
is so. Burglary and plate glass would not indi- 
cate that. 

Q. Just wait a minute; we are going to see. 
According to this statement the insurer on plate 
glass only gets back $44.50 for every $100 he 
pays; is that right? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know that on steam boiler accident 
insurance that for every hundred dollars the in- 
surer pays, he only gets back in losses $9.20? 
A. Yes, I know that. I can explain that. 

Q. Of course you ean. I don’t know of any- 
thing, Mr. Whitney, that you cannot explain. 
A. Would you like to have me explain it? 

Q. Wait a minute. The mutuals don’t engage 
in that business, do they; they are not allowed 
to? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Now, what branch of the insurance busi- 
ness is of the biggest competition by mutuals; 
isn’t it in live stock? A. The biggest competi- 
tion? 

Q. Yes; the strongest competition by mutuals. 
A. Compensation business and automobile. 

Q. Don’t you know that in live stock the 
insurer gets back the largest proportion of. his 
money that he pays in for premium. $66.50 
out of every hundred, whilst in boiler insurance 
where the mutuals are not allowed to compete, 
the insurer gets back $9.20 for every hundred; 
don’t you know that? A. No. 

In flywheel and engine breakage in which 
the stock companies have a monopol is it a 
fact that for every hundred dollars the insurer 
pays, he only gets back $18.50? A. That is not 
given here. The figures I have here show out 
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of every dollar that is paid in premiums, $1.35 
is paid out in losses and expenses. 

Q. Is it or not the fact that in credit insur- 
ance, where there is no competition from the 
mutuals, the policyholder only gets back $35. .50 
for every $100 paid in, whilst in sprinkler in- 
surance, where there is strong competition with 
the mutuals, he gets back $60.90 of every $100 
paid in? <A. I don’t know those figures. 

Criticises Agency System 

Q. There is a tremendous waste in this method 
of doing insurance business, isn’t there, in the 
expense account and the commission account, and 
all of that? A. It isn’t all waste; it is largely 
service. 

Q. Take fire insurance or casualty insurance, 
why should it be necessary to have troops of 
agents and others absorb about one-half of what 
a man pays in for insurance? A. I think there 
are too many—— 

Q. Wouldn’t people buy that kind of insurance 
even if there were no agents? A. I think there 
are too many agents. 

Q. I am thinking of having none. A. You 
couldn’t get along with none. 

Q. Is there any reason why you shouldn’t be 
able to buy one kind of insurance, say, fire 
insurance or casualty insurance, like you buy 
postage stamps? A. S. 

Q. You think so? A. It can’t be done. 

Q. You mean you have to coax a man into it, 
a ?_ man? A. Yes. 

The State Funds are on that basis, aren’t 
as? A. No. 

Q. You take Ohio, for instance, where all the 
workmen’s compensation insurance is done by 
the state? A. It is mandatory there. 

Q. They don’t have any agents, do they? 
A. No, it is mandatory. 

Q. It is mandatory here too, isn’t it, in New 
York State? 

Q. Since compensation insurance is mandatory 
in New York State, as it is in Ohio, why is it 
necessary to have a troop of agents to absorb 
about 50% of the money that a man pays in, 
in expenses? A. Because the agents can do a 
real service to the policyholifer 

Q. What service, since it is a Why 
can’t the state do it just as well? A. There 
needs to be some expert service given. 

Q. What kind of expert service that the state 
can’t give? A. Expert service in the way of 
coverage and———— 

Q. What do you mean by “coverage”? A. 
Proper kind of insurance coverage. 

4 at do you mean by ‘coverage’? Com- 
pensation, we are talking about? A. Seeing that 
the risk is properly classified and seeing that the 
proper rates are given. 

Q. Doesn’t the state classify the risk? 
that is done by the rating board. 

aang I mean in which the state participates. 


A. No, 


Q. ‘So that the state has the same classification 
of risks that your Bureau members have, hasn’t 
it? A. Yes, 

. Now, that classification is made for the 
policyholders. He does not make it himself? 
No, but it does not follow that the individual 
policyholder will get the correct classification 
—_ somebody looks after his business for 

im. 

Low Boiler Loss Rates 

The Witness: Do you want me to make a 
statement in regard to the steam boiler rate? 
The reason why there is such a low loss ratio 
in steam boiler insurance is that the companies 
spend all that money in preventing steam boiler 
accidents. That is exactly what insurance is for. 
It is to prevent accidents, They have an ex- 
tremely competent inspection service, and the 
money is all spent in seeing that losses do not 
have to be paid, that they are prevented. In 
regard to this matter that we were talking about, 
the fact about stamping offices is. that the only 
evidence that they can take is internal evidence. 
To absolutely measure that risk, to see that it is 
Properly classified, you have got to send an in- 
spector out into the field and see it, but the 
stamping office cannot do that. The stamping 
office will get a certain amount of errors. It 
cannot check them all up. That is the reason 
why a stamping office does not completely take 
care of the situation. 


Ekern Tells 
Grievances 
Of Mutuals 


Extracts from testimony of Herman 
L. Ekern, counsel for the mutuals: 


a Are you counsel for the mutual companies? 

The National Association of Mutual Insur- 
a Companies, the National Association of 

utual Casualty Companies, the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Automotive Insur- 
ance companies: 

Q. Do they include the New York companies? 

hey do. 

Q. There was something you wanted to say 
about the requirements imposed on fire rates? 
A. You refer to the Syracuse Bureau require- 
ments? 

Yes, since the session of this Committee, 
at Which ‘the fire insurance subject was taken up. 
Has the Syracuse Bureau poe certain require- 
ments of mutual companies as a condition of 
their membership? A. Yes, the Syracuse Bureau 
as required of our mutual companies that they 
Shall give up their rating bureau service with 
regard to lumber risks and millers’ risks, in 
fr er to get any rating bureau service whatever 
tom the Syracuse Bureau. 
aot, Why do they make that condition? A. I 
bs now. That requirement is not imposed 
_ our mutual companies in any State where 

ere is any rate regulation. 
tak? » Can the mutuals afford to give up the 
ing of their rates on lumber from the lumber 


rating bureau? A. They cannot. 

Why not? A. Because that rating system 
has been developed during a long period of 
years, and is much more satisfactory than the 
stock method. 
an Is it much more economical to the public? 

Cae ee 

Q. It is cheaper? A. It results in greater 
fire prevention activity, it results in reducing 
the losses, particularly in the millers’ bureaus. 

Q. Among the millers? A. Yes. 

They want you to change the rates of _their 
bureau on lumber and on millers, do they? A. 
They want us to give up taking up our own 
rating bureau service. 

9. That means they want you to charge the 
higher rates of their bureau? A. The rates of 
their bureau may be higher in some instances 
and lower in some instances. 

Q. Are there rating bureaus open to stock 
companies? A. The statutes of most states 
where we have regulations require that all bu- 
reaus shall be open to all companies there. 

Q. Are your rates open all over the stock 
companies? A. They are if they wish to come. 
It is our position that all rating bureaus should 
be opened to all licensed companies. 


Can’t Write Some Lines in New York 
Q. Have you made efforts in this state to get 
the right to do casualty business and other 
lines of business for mutual companies? A. We 
have for some three years been attempting to 
get the full right to do all kinds of insurance. 
. Now, in New York City what other lines 
are there’ that mutuals cannot do? A. Well, 
we cannot do burglary, plate glass, fidelity and 
surety. 

Q. Credit? A. We cannot do credit, elevator, 
and there are some miscellaneous minor lines. 

Q. Can you do any non-assessable business no 
awe how effective your service may be? 

. No. 

Q. The stock companies do 
business? A. Entirely. 

ou have companies, have you not, whose 
services are _ larger than the stock compa- 
nies? A. Yes. I said there are stock companies 
that do non-assessable business; there are two 
or three that do assessable. 

Q. But the stock companies as a rule do a 
non-assessable business? A. A_ non-assessable 
business. Our services are much larger than a 
number of stock companies, in a number of our 
companies, 

Q. And yet you are required, are you, to do 
all your business on an assessable basis? A. We 
are, in New York, and if we do business in 
New York we must do it on a non-assessable 
basis in all states. 

Q. Is there any law that you know of in this 
state to back up that requirement of the De- 
partment? A. There is not. 

Q. It is just an arbitrary regulation against 
you by the department, is it? A. That is our 
understanding. As a matter of fact, we interpret 
the statute the other way. 

Q. You mean you interpret it as etitiee you 
to do a non-assessable business? A. Yes, sir; 
but there is no way in which we can challenge 
this statute in the courts. 

Q. So that the fiat of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance is final, is it? A. Exactly. 

Q. Have you had different results in Massa- 
chusetts? A. Yes, in Massachusetts we have had 
broader coverage in Massachusetts for a great 
many years, and recently—well, just this year a 
commission appointed by the Governor has re- 
ported in favor of extending to our companies 
the right to do all classes of business the same 
as the stock companies. 

Q. What is the amount of the business in the 
State of New York for 1920 on which you have 
been excluded in the line of casualty business? 
A. About twenty-one million dollars. 

Q. And there the stock companies have the 
monopoly because you are not allowed to do 
those businesses, is that right? <A. Exactly. 

Q. Is it or not the fact that besides that pro- 
hibition, having been excluded from those busi- 
nesses in New York, that they won’t allow you 
to do any business of any kind in New York 
if you do any of the businesses outside of New 
York that they won’t let you do in New York? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have stock companies also the monopoly 
on non-assessable compensation, liability, auto- 
mobile and teams property insurance? A. In 
New York, yes. 

Q. And what does that amount to? 
$61,000,000. 

Q. That you are also excluded from on a 
= assessable basis, are you?. A. Yes, sir. 

What savings to the policyholders do your 
mui companies make over and above the 
stock company? A. Our savings will run about 
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25%; some of our companies pay 30% savings 
on the stock rates. 
. So that the great insuring business men 
public of this state, if they could get the 
eatin of mutual casualty companies could get 
them at a saving of 25%? es, sir. 

Q. And what is the total business in the state 
that that would cover? A. The two sums you 
mentioned are about $82,000,000. 

Q. So that would be a saving to the people 
of this state of about twenty odd million dollars, 
wouldn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What attempts have you made to get the 
powers of these mutual companies extended in 
New York so as to put them on a par with the 
stock companies? A. We have had several con- 
ferences with the New York Department to get 
their recommendation and assistance in passing 
legislation. 

Q. With whom have you had those confer- 
ences? A. With the superintendent, Mr. 
Phillips. 

Q. Covering what period of time? <A. Well, 
during the last three years; we got the law 
extended last year to permit us to do steam 
boiler insurance and health and accident, but not 
these other lines mentioned. 

Q. Did Mr. Phillips give you any reason why 
he would not recommend extension as to the 
other lines? <A. Well, he gave a number of 
reasons, which—I don’t know that I can repeat 
them. In general, he made objection to the use 
of surpius of mutual companies for transacting 
other lines of insurance, 

Q. Isn’t the surplus of stock companies used 
that way? A. It is. In our opinion, there is 
no reason why mutual policyholders should not 
be permitted to use their surplus to transact 
any form of insurance that they may want, 
exactly the same as the surplus may be used in a 
stock company. 

Q. Mr. Ekern, are you familiar with the pro- 
vision of the New York law that allows a mutual 
company to be converted into a stock company? 


am. 

The law allows it to be so converted 
without notice to even the policyholders of the 
mutual companies, does it not? <A. Yes, the 
proceedings for the conversion are taken by the 
directors—three-fourths of the directors with the 
approval of the superintendent, without notice to 
the policyholders. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that that is a very vicious 
provision of law? A. We think so. All of our 
National associations have passed resolutions 
condemning that. 

Q. Well, isn’t it a fact that the result of it 
has been that the offices of these mutual com- 
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panics simpl ood 7 the assets under that 
provision a ie The fact of it is it 
depends on fe AH, or not a thing that is 
authorized by law is stealing. 

Q. But they get the assets, don’t they? A. 
They get the assets without giving anything 


. Without giving a cent for it? A. Exactly, 
and the good will of the company besides. 

Let us see how that works. Suppose a 
mutual company has a large surplus. Its policy- 
holders change every year, don’t they? x 
Some go out. 

Q. If that surplus were distributed it would 
properly go to the _ existing policyholders, 
wouldn’t it? A. Not the surplus accumulated 
from the old policyholders who have retired. 

Q. That surplus, isn’t it your opinion, that 
that surplus ought to go into the State Treasury? 

We have regarded that in the nature of a 
trust fund which should be maintained to carry 
on the business of mutual insurance. 

Q. When the mutual company goes out of 
existence instead of being converted into a 
stock company should not that company be re- 
uired to transfer that money into the State 

reasury because there is no owner? A. I think 
so. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the mutual companies 
that have been converted in that way have been 
successful companies with large surpluses? A, 
Those have been converted in that way are 
successful. 

But when the company is successful and 
has this surplus and is converted into a stock 
company who gets the stock? A. A few favored 
insiders. 

. The policyholders never do do_ they? 
A. Under the statute the policyholders are given 
the right to subscribe for stock throughout thirty 
days in proportion to the amount of their pre- 
miums. 

Q. That would give them nothing? A. Noth- 
ing, that is the net result. 

Q. Is there any doubt that this is just a bald 
swindle under the protection of law? A. We 
so regard it. 

Q. Have you ever heard of anybody of any 
different opinion? A. I never heard anybody 
defend it except the beneficiaries. 

Q. On what ground do they defend it? A. I 
on know. 

Q. Then would you recommend that that pro 
vision of law should be repealed? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What would you do with the money of 
the mutual companies in case of its dissolution? 
A. If it happens that there should be any disso 
lution that money, of course, like any money 
that has no owner, goes to the state. 

Q. It does not belong to the fellows who run 
the mutual companies? A. Not half-a-dozen who 
may cancel out all the other policies. 

Q. Has it been a favorite method for men to 
form these mutual companies, build them up, 
and then convert them under this law into 
stock companies and get the proceeds? A. Not 
for the man who originally organized the com- 
pany, but some who succeed them have done this. 

Is it your contention that mutual compa- 
nies are financial safer than stock companies? 


A. 

Q. ‘Why? A. Mutual companies on the aver- 
age have a very much larger amount of surplus 
to amount at risk than have the stock com- 
panies. That is true both in fire and casualty 
insurance. 

Q. Have they also restrictions imposed by the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State upon 
the amount of dividends that they can declare? 
A. They have by statute. We think those re- 
strictions, that if they should be applied to 
mutual companies should be applied to the divi- 
dends paid to stockholders of stock companies, 
because there is the same harm done to solvency 
by paying dividends to stockholders as there is 
in paying dividends to mutual policvholders. 

What are the restrictions? A. In order for 
a mutual company to make a dividend payment, 
it must first be approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. It is a very unfair requirement 


to impose upon the Superintendent of Insurance. 
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That was well fought on in the life insurance 
investigation and uniformly in all the states the 
proposal to have divillends of the mutual life 
companies or even of the stock life companies 
to participating policyholders subject to_ this 
supervision and approval was rejected by all the 
States. 

Q. Is there anything else you would like to 
say? A. In that connection I want to say that 
the State of New York has a limitation on the 
surplus that may be accumulated by workmen’s 
compensation companies. That limitation is 
wholly impracticable. I think it will be agreed 
that the law relative to that should be repealed 
because it cannot be administered. 


Phillips Talks 
Of His Rate And 
Mutual Position 


Extracts from testimony of Jesse 
S. Phillips, manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers: 

Q. During your administration of the office 
of insurance superintendent did the question 
frequently arise as to whether or not there 
should be a state supervision of fire insurance 
rates? A. It did arise. I would not gay it 
frequently arose. 

Q. Did you recommend state supervision? 
A. I did in 1919 for fire companies. 

Q. And you believe there should be state 
supervision? A. I have reached that conclusion, 
that there should be some power lodged some- 
where to pass upon these rates in connection 
i the le gislation that was offered at that time. 

That is true, is it not, also as to work- 
men’s compensation and, casualty insurance of 
the different lines that are included in your 
Bureau? I am asking for your personal opinion. 
I do not ask you to attempt to bind your Bureau. 
A. Will you let me give my personal opinion? 

Q. Yes. <A. I believe this, that where you 
have a situation where there is practically a 
monopoly regulated by law in the making of 
fire insurance. rates, or any insurance rates, that 
while it may not change the result, I think it 
gives better satisfaction, andI think it is right 
that a power should be lodged somewhere for a 
review of those rates, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not the rates are excessive, 
and they could be so fixed, those rates, so that 
the burden could fall as equitably as may be 
ascertained upon the different classes, especially 
in this state. In other words the whole thing 
should be taken into consideration, so that the 
state is not penalized, we will say, for making 
up a loss in some other state. 1 do not believe 
in state rate making. 

Q. Now, we are not talking about state rate 
making. We are talking about state supervision 
of rates. A. That is what I am talking about. 

Q. State rate making would involve a_ vast 
amount of detail, would it not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It would ‘involve practically an expert 
organization in the employ of the state to make 
its own investigations and have its own expéeri- 
ence rating? A. Yes, sir, it would in order to 
make an intelligent decision, and to arrive at 
that rate. 

There is no use pursuing that subject 
further, so far as I can see, inasmuch as 
understand you and I agree that there ought to 
be state supervision of these rates. A. If you 
can agree on the kind of supervision. 

©. What kind of supervision do you propose? 
A. I think the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance should have the power to take the experi 
ence as a whole, what business there was upon 
the different classes, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the companies that have 
compiled those rates are making an unreasonable 
profit, that then he should have the right to 
order a reduction. 

©. Are you authorized by the Bureau of which 
you are the kead to say to the committee that 
the Bureau will support that legislation? A. No, 
I am not. I told you when I started that that 
was my personal opinion. 

Q. Is there anything else you would like 
say, Mr. Phillips? A. I would like to say a 
word if I may on this so-called Wisconsin 
situation. (A charge that Superintendent 
Phillips had deleted part of a report of the 
Department on the Bureau of which he now 
is the head.) As I have already said it was 
always the practice of the Department and I 
think it is required by Section 39 of the Insur- 
ance Law, it is required so far as the com- 
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panies are concerned, and in the examination of 
these rate-making organizations they have fol- 
lowed the same practice, when the examiner 
files a report, a copy of that report is sent to 
the company or to the organization that is 
being examined, with the usual letter that if 
there are any objections to the gg they will 
have an opportunity for a hearin If there 
are no objections they say so, and it is filed. 
Now, with this particular report, and I am 
speaking largely from recollection, I think Mr. 
A. W. Whitney did file objections at the New 
York office, which resulted in the writing of 
that letter. 

SubSequently to the writing of that letter my 
attention was called—and by the way I might 
say there were other matters in the Whitney 
objection besides those which the Examiner or 
Mr. Deutschberger, Mr. Whitney, and someone 
else in the Department conferred and ironed 
out, so it left this one objection. ‘That was 
called to my attention, and as I said, while 
there was proof of this situation which trans 
pired in Wisconsin, away back there, when they 
were trying to workmen’s compensation law, it 
was called to my attention that since that had 
taken place, this organiaztion had been exam 
ined, and no reference was made to 
that time the situation was composed 
consin, and with all the trouble we 
there we did not see that it would do anybody 
any good to revive, to use a slang expression, an 
old sore, and after talking it over with Mr. 
Deutschberger, it was taken out. 

©. Your Bureau does not admit mutuals, does 
it? A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? A. It is purely a stock company 
organization. 

Q. That is no reason. <A. I conceive it to 
be the right of anybody engaged in a class of 
business to form an association for the purpose 
of furthering their interest, so long | as they do 
not interfere with anybody else’s. * * 

Q. Now then, suppose the mutuz - don’t you 
know the Fire Insurance Exchange finally offe ‘red 
to give them the rates unreservedly, but we 
insisted that they must be admitted to member- 
ship? <A. That [ don’t know. 

«). Now, we are not talking about giving them 
rates; we are talking about the proposition of 
whether or not where you have an extraordi- 
nary right under the law to get together and 
maintain rates and make rates, you are not 
bound to let any other company in the same line 
of business, licensed and authorized under the 
laws of this stz ate, to do that kind of business, 
participate in all the rights of membership in 
your Bureau? A. Well, I do not agree with 
you. 

Q@. And you oppose it, don’t you? A. Yes, I 
think we should have the right to pick our own 
company. 

Q. You oppose it? <A. Yes. 

«). And why do you oppose it except that 
you think you ought to have the right to oppose 
it?) A. I think a combination of companies have 
the right to select their company. If they want 
to do something to advance stock company insur- 
ance, why shouldn’t they have that right, pro- 
vided they don’t interfere with anybody else? 

4). Don’t you think they interfere with any- 
body else, when they try to cut their throats 
in competition? A. Well, in this state they 
could not do that. 

{). Don’t they do it in the unregulated rates? 
A. No, they have no right to do it. 

(). When you were Superintendent of Tnsur- 
ance, isn’t it the fact that the mutuals again 
and "again tried to get the right to do certain 
lines of business in this state, and you would 
not allow them to? <A. Not again and again; 
one proposition 

Q. How many times? A. One was submitted 
by Mr. Ekern, who represents the foreign mu- 
“_. 

Didn’t they try to get the right to do 
pe business? A. I think that bill that he 
presented had that provision in it. 

Q. And you refused it? <A. Yes, sir; that is, 
I refused to recommend it. 

©. Mr. Phillips, will you point to any legis- 
lation during your six years of office in the 
insurance field that you recommended, except 
legisle ition that was suggested or submitted by 
insurance companies themselves, or their Bureaus 
or exchanges? <A. Yes, I can name a lot of 
them. 

Q. Name any one. A. Foreign mutual com 
pensation companies, before I came in there, 
that was my recommendation, and the law was 
amended permitting foreign mutual compensation 
companies to enter into this state. That is one 
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amendment. Secondly, there was some doubt 
whether or not these compensation companies 
had the right to write public liability. The law 
was amended so that all mutual companies now 
under our statute have the right to write, and 
have full public liability powers. 

Q. Isn’t it the fact that you haven’t allowed 
the mutual companies to write these different 
classes of insurance in this state that stock 
companies are allowed to write in this state 
and that accordingly, they cannot come into 
the state with respect to any kind of business 
unless they restrict in other states the kinds 
of insurance they write to the kind you permit 
them to write in this state? A. They can write 
—a foreign mutual can write in this state all 
classes of insurance that the statute authorizes 
a domestic mutual to write. 

Q. That is just juggling with words. You 
know it is, don’t you? A. That is the ruling 
of the Department and approved by the Attorney 
General. 

Q. Is it not the fact that stock companies in 
this state are permitted to write classes of in- 
surance that mutual companies are not permitted 
to write? A. That’s right, yes, sir. 

QO. That is equivalent to cutting their throats, 
isn’t it? A. I wouldn’t say so. 

Q. Pretty near it, isn’t it? A. That ruling 
has been upheld by the Attorney General, Mr. 
Untermyer. 


Henry Evans Says 
Hitchcock Was 
Paid $1,000 a Month 


ixtracts from testimony of Henry 
Evans: 


QO. Now, Mr. Fvans, the brokers have not 
been released completely from that stranglehold 
of which we complained, have they? <A. I ob- 
ject to stranglehold. 

Q. Well, you know it was a stranglehold? 

\¢ 


. No. 

QO. Don’t you know they were required, hav- 
ing had a state license to do business as brokers, 
required bv the Exchange before they could do 
business with any Exchanze member to take out 
an Exchange license? Isn’t that right? A. 
Not as a whole. 

Q. In what respect? A. It is wrong in this: 
the Exchange was formed twenty years ago be- 
fore the state had any control over the brokers; 
and the methods after the state took control, 
the methods were not changed, and T have al- 
ways understood that the state wanted us to keep 
a supervision of the brokers. me 

Q. It was on your initiative that Elihu Root 
was employed to write an opinion, was it not, 
to the effect that the methods of the Exchange 
that had been criticized by the counsel for this 
committee, and which you had already agreed 
to abandon, were in fact legal? A. It was not 
on my initiative. I wrote a letter to Mr. Root 
and asked for an opinion. 

©. Then it was on your initiative? A. Not 
that he wrote an opinion against your view of 
the matter. 

0. I don’t mean that. 
said. 

0. And you asked for that opinion after that 
whole branch of the subiect had been adjusted, 
didn’t you? A. TI asked for that opinion be 
cause a 

Q. Wasn’t it after that had been adjusted? 
A. Adiusted with whom, you? 

Q. With the committee and spread upon its 
record? A. After I told vou IT would do mv 
hest to bring about those changes, and I asked 
Mr. Root’s opinion to help me. 

0. He helped you by saving that the trans- 
actions were legal. A. T did not know what 
he was going to say and T did not expect him 
to say that. I expected him to say it was 
illegal. 

0. He did afterwards sav that? A. He did, 
and that was at my initiative. 

0. Wasn’t it due to the fact that the facts 
had not been nroperly stated to Mr. Root and 
not to anv infirmitv in his own opinion as a 
lawyer? A. Certainly it was net due to any 
infirmity in Mr. Root. T think it was due to 
the fact that he misunderstood the situation. 

O. That is hecause it had not been made plain 
to him? <A. Every effort was made to make it 
plain. 

0. And you could not do it, and then vou 
finally did make it plain to Mr. Root and that 
is when he wrote his second opinion, is that 
tight? A. Well, T don’t know why it was. 
I know that I did not give him any further 
information than T had sent him in the first 
place. but I asked for a reconsideration and 
Stated my own views with a good deal of te- 
meritv. IT thought, on my part. 

_Q. You mean from your own view as an 
Insurance man as to the law as against his view 
as a lawyer as to the law, and he adopted your 
views, didn’t he? <A. No. I thouvht that ner- 
haps I put it to him nlainer, and IT had Mr. 
Rumsey write an opinion and I got another 
viewpoint before him. * * * 


National Board Ads 


Q. You hired Champion I. Hitchcock to write 
a series of articles, did you not? <A. The 
National Board of of Fire Underwriters did. 

Q. Didn’t you arrange the retainer to be paid 
to Mr. Hitchcock for allowing this series of ad 
Vertisements that were published in the New 
York papers, a series of eight articles? A. I 
didn’t attend the meeting where the arrangement 
was made, and I was asked to go into the com- 
mittee room where Hitchcock was located and 
See what his terms would be. 

0. Don’t let us have a long story. Didn't 
you arrange that he was to get $5,500 for 
Writing this series of advertisements, following 
the investigation of the Lockwood Committee? 
A. I did not. 

. How much did you arrange to pay him? 
A. I think his salary was $1,000 a month. 


A. That is what you 


Q. Hasn’t he received $9,870? 
know. 

Q. Those figures are from the National Board. 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. You spent in printing and publishing and 
advertising this stuff about $68,000, didn’t you, 
besides what you paid Hitchcock? <A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Here are the figures. Didn’t it cost you 
$79,720 to spread this propaganda? A. I don’t 
know. I had nothing to do with. 

Q. You were an important factor in this 
transaction, were you not? <A. I was an asso- 
ciate member of the committee. : 

Q. You knew this campaign was an expensive 
thing for the fire companies? <A. No, I don’t 
call it so. 

Q. You don’t call $80,000 more than a mere 
bagatelle for taking a few shots at the Lock- 
wood Committee, do you? A. I object to your 
trying to place me in an attitude of antagonism 
to this committee for I am not. * * * 

Q. Don’t you observe from this statement of 
the National Board that the postage, telephone, 
telegraph and express charges of this campaign 
of advertising were alone $7,293; that the print- 
ing expenses, beside the advertising were 
$19,972; and that the salaries and expenses of 
Mr. Hitchcock were over $9,000, besides $42,582 
for the newspaper advertising? A. I don’t know 
all these details; I took a job on for you and 
carried it through. 

Q. Don’t you think a man could go into the 
fire insurance business today, regardless of the 
Exchange, and make the rates he saw fit to 
make? <A. TI do, and I am not unfavorable to 
such a condition if I were going on in the in- 
surance business. 

QO. You mean you would work for the Ex- 
change and go on with the competitive idea? 
A. I think in three years the business would be 
in the hands of fifteen or twenty companies. 

©. It is pretty well there now, isn’t it? 
A. No. 


A. I don’t 


Buswell Gives 
View of Investment 
Responsibilities 


Extracts from testimony of F. C. 
Buswell: 


Q. How much of your capital stock of $12,- 
000,000 was issued in the way of stock divi- 
dends? A. $3,000,000 at one time, and I think 
one or one-and-a-half at another time. 

Q. Wasn’t there considerable of the balance 
issued by the payment of cash dividends on the 
immediate purchase of stocks? A. I think not. 
As a matter of fact of that $12,000,000 the 
stockholders paid in $12,500,000. 

QO. They paid it in through dividends that 
were paid with which to purchase the stock? 
A. No, actual cash. * * 





merchandise. 





It is used every day in the advertising and sell- 
ing talk of the producers of almost every form of 
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Q. Do you take the same view as Mr. Evans 
on the witness stand to the effect that what the 
directors of the fire companies chose to do with 
the assets is nobody’s business; that it is a 
private business like any other? A. Yes, sir; it 
is the business of the stockholders. 

Q. And it has no trust relation to the public 
at all? A. None at all, provided its solvency is 
maintained. 

(). You are opposed to the state undertaking 
to have anything to say about the way in which 
the assets of the fire companies should be in- 
vested? <A. I don’t say that. 

Q. What would you be willing to have the 
state say, since you won’t have them say any 
thing about the character of your investments? 
A. Say just what they say now. 

Q. As long as you are solvent, that’s all they 
look for, is it? A. More than that. A certain 
class of investment of securities in which the 
capital of the company must be invested ovet 
and above that. 

Q. You are speaking of the bare capital itself? 


That far I believe in state supervision. 

©. Of what use is it for the state to have the 
right to criticise the character of your invest 
ment if it has not the right to regulate them? 
A. Because some stocks are perfectly good. 

Q. You mean industrial stocks? A. I know 
industrial stocks that are good enough for me 
to own. ie 

(). Is there a great deal of money lost by the 
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insurance companies in returned policies? A. 
Undoubtedly there is, a very great loss. It runs 
up into the millions undoubtedly in unearned 
premiums. 

O. Have you any suggestion as to the correc- 
tion of that evil by legislation? A. I think we 
can correct it so far as the binders are con- 
cerned by putting a limit on, and that has been 
done, I believe, five days in the limit. 

Q. Don’t you try to get these premiums? 
A. O, yes, and we are fairly successful here 
now. In this city it has been pretty well 
organized, and the collection of earned pre- 
miums has been undertaken in a systematic way 
by one firm of lawyers and I understand they 
are succeeding very well. * * * 

Q. Do you believe in the state supervision 
of rates of these rate-making bodies? A. For 
the purpose of securing uniformity. 

©). No, for the purpose of securing reasonable- 
ness? A. No. 

Q. You have consented to it, have you not? 
A. We have consented to it in some states 
where we had to. * * * 

In 1913 wasn’t your capital increased from 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000 by a stock dividend of 
$3,000,000? A. I think so. 

(). During that time do you know how much 
was paid by the Home in dividends? A. I don’t. 
[I have not the ficures. 

(. Were not $4,000,000 of steck dividends 
paid and $28,495,000 of cash dividends paid? 
A. In how many years—sixty? 

Q. Wait a moment—that there was a total 
contribution by stockholders of capital and sur 
plus of $2,000,000? A. That is wrong. 

4). Thats’ the way Best has it. A. Best 
wrong. 

©. The total received by stockholders in cash 
dividends and stock dividends is $64,520,000. 
That included their present equity. Here are the 
figures. They have been verified. A. They 
were verified by somebody who did not care 
for the truth then. 

Q. You need not make a statement like that 
because if you do we will want to examine you 

i A. Why not put in that million and 
a half that the stockholders paid for assess 
ments? ~ 


1s 


How Insurance Differs 

©. You do not recognize that fire insurance is 
a business impressed with a public use or public 
trust? <A. O, yes. 

©. You see Mr. Evans has the idea that it is 
just like the clothing business or other business 
so far as the public is concerned. Do you share 
that view? . Not precisely. 

(). How do you differentiate between this busi 
ness and any mercantile business in its duties 
to the public? A. I would differentiate between 
our business and a mercantile business in thi 
a mercantile transaction is usually consummated 
and completed at one time. 

QO. Wherein do you see any obligation to the 


public beyond the obligation to remain solvent 
A. Our obligation run anywhere from one 
month to five years. We are offering our ser 
vices to the public 

Q. Every merchant is doing the ime thing 


A. But he offe1 
look at. 
. Aren’t you offering a commodity? <A. No. 


* * * 


merchandise that they can 


Deutschberger On 
Mutual Conversion 
Into Stock Companies 


Samurt Deutscunercer, recalled. 


©. You are, of course, familiar with the pro- 
vision of the insurance law allowing the con- 
version of these mutual companies into stock 
companies? A. Yes, sir 

©. In your judgment is that a defensible pro- 
vision? <A. Ordinarily I would see no reason 
why we could not permit a mutual company to 
be converted into a stock company, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the provision has been subject to 
abuse. 

4. Why should policyholders cf a given year 
have the right to preempt the surplus that has 
been gathered from other policyholders in pre- 
vious vears? A. They should not. 

©. If a mutual company is converted into a 
stock company, should the surplus go to the 
policyholders then in existence. or should it go 
into the State Treasury? A. That is what I am 
referring to as being an abuse. 

Q. Where should the money go in case of 
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such a conversion? A. If there is no rightful 
owner for it, it ought to go into the State 
Treasury. 

Q. Is there a rightful owner? <A. I would 
say no. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the officers in control 
of these mutual companies, when the company 
has gotter prosperous and accumulated a large 
surplus, have been in the habit of availing them- 
selves of this statute and taking the money to 
themselves? <A. That has been in a number of 
instances: the case. 

Q. Why doesn’t the Department recommend 
the repeal of that provision? A. The matter was 
brought to the fore in your fall examinations 

Q. Yes. A. I believe that some action will be 
taken on that. 

Q. By the time action will be taken, are you 
not afraid that some of these men will get 
away with some more millions of this money? 
A. No; there is not much money left. There 
are only a few mutuals left. 

Mr. Untermyer: You propose to lock the 
stable door after the horse is stolen 


RHOADES NEW SECRETARY 





Special Agent of Northern Assurance 
Succeeds Miss Lank as Secretary 
of Eastern Union 


Sumner Rhoades, special agent of the 
Northern Assurance Company in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, succeeds 
Miss G. P. Lank as secretary of the 
Eastern Union. Mr. Rhoades will be- 
gin his new work March 1. Miss Lank’s 
resignation was accepted some time ago 
but she has continued the work pend- 
ing the election of her successor. 

Mr. Rhoades graduated from Syra- 
cuse University in 1902 and entered 
the service of the Middle States In- 
spection Bureau. Later he was ap- 
pointed special egent for the Northern 
Assurance in New York state, then of 
the New England department. When 
the New England territory was divided 
he was given his present post. Man- 
ager A. G. Martin, of the Northern 
Assurance, regrets losing his services 
but feels that no valid objection can 
bs made to his accepting the larger 
work. 





Fire Loss Experience 
Worst in History 


CLAIMS MOST EXTRAVAGANT 





Insurance Companies Suffer From Lack 
of Civic Morality; Immediate 
Improvement Doubtful 





Serious losses are still pouring into 
the loss departments of the fire insur- 
ance companies and there appears to 
be no immediate let-up in sight. One 
of the best-posted loss men in New 
York told The Eastern Underwriter 
that he HOPES the losses will begin 
to decrease but that he has no definite 
reason for believing that they will for 
quite some time to come. He is a man 
who daily handles losses representing 
more than $109,000, and the territory 
in which they occur is the metropoli- 
tan territory. 

He estimates that the incurred losses 
reported through his office during 1921 
amounted to over $23,000,000, and thia 
sum is not more than two-thirds of the 
actual loss which occurred in the Metro- 
politan territory. The premium, income 
for the same district he estimates to 
be about $38,000,000. With a premium 
income of nearly fifty million dollars 
and losses amounting to nearly twenty- 
five million, it can readily be seen 
that the fire insurance business experi- 
enced a very serious loss ratio. And 
the discouraging feature is that con- 
ditions have not improved enough to 
warrant any appreciable change for 
the better in the business of fire insur- 
ance. 

In answer to the question as to 
whether the business had ever experi 
enced a similar record, this prominent 
loss man said, “{ have never seen any- 
thing like it during my career in the 
insurance business. And I can repeat 
to you what a man who has been con- 
nected with this sort of work for fortv 
years said to me the other day; ‘I 


have never seen anything to approach 
tis'.” 
Organized Band Operating 

A close study of the many claims 
and a classification of the types of 
losses, together with an analysis of 
the districts in which the losses occur 
give reasons to believe that there is 
an organized band of fire bugs in ex- 
istence. The loss men have some evi- 
dence that such a band is operating 
but because of the prevalence of the 
moral hazard in all lines it is diffieult 
to obtain conclusive proof. 

There is also good cause to believe 
that there is an organized band work- 
ing in the damaged goods line. It has 
been, and still is, quite common for the 
adjusters to discover that damages are 
claimed for goods stated to be high- 
grade when in reality the goods were 
damaged before the fire in question 
occurred. This band stores damaged 
goods in lofts, then there is a fire, and 
the claim is made for first class goods. 

The insurance men are unanimous in 
their praise of the fire marshal. They 
say that he is doing heroic work but 
that his department is undermanned. 
He deserves the support of all the best 
citizens. If he could be given more 
liberal appropriation for very necessary 
expenses he would have even more 
success in running down fraudulent fire 
organizations. 

Extravagant Claims Numerous 

Fire insurance is suffering from the 
lack of morality which is manifest 
throughout the country. The heavy 
losses are a reflex of the general busi- 
ness situation. Persons who are ordi- 
narily scrupulous in their business 
dealings appear to think that it is per- 
fectly all right to defraud the fire in- 
surance companies. Many a merchant 
and dealer has tried to make the in- 
surance companies pay for the losses 
he incurred in the conduct of his busi- 
ners. Never has there been such ex- 
travagant claims made for fire losses. 
The average today runs thirty per cent. 
above the same sort of claim before 


the war. If a loss is a seventy per 
cent loss the merchant will claim a 
complete loss; if it is a forty per cent 
loss, he will put in a claim for a seventy 
per cent loss. 

And the worst of it is that there is 
nothing stable yet. Heavy losses and 
numerous losses continue to be re- 
ported. As the prominent loss men 
said to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter. ‘Present conditions wil] 
probably last another three months, per. 
haps longer. I can honestly see no 
reason for stating that the situation 
will improve by Spring; I just hope it 
will. If a gradual improvement in gen- 
eral ‘business sets in and is main- 
tained, then of course the fire insurance 
business will pick up. q 

“A colleague of mine expressed a 
timely warning the other day when he 
said, ‘Fires and failures may increase 
as inventories are completed and the 
results of the year are summed up,’ 
Inflation is still with us, particularly 
in the retail line. Take the winter 
stocks of wearing apparel for example. 
The general talk was that this winter 
would be a severe one; everyone was 
explaining ‘signs’ which tradition savg 
indicate a hard winter. Undoubtedly 
this had an effect on the merchants 
and they probablv ordered heavy sup- 
plies. And thus far we have had very 
little cold weather.” 





FAREWELL TO LEWIS 
Executives Honor General Manager of 
L. & L. & G. Who Left 
for Enaland 





Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner attended by 
twenty-five of his associates at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last week. Cecil F. 
Shallcross, North British & Mercantile. 
spoke first and George W. Blossom, of 
Fred S. James Co., followed. Mr. Lewig 
replied to a toast with a brief talk, and 
ended with a fine tribute to the United 
States. 
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Rush’s Idea of What 
Contract Will Survive 


MUCH TO CONSIDER, HE SAYS 


Best Value for Public’s Money; Less 
Detail; Most Service to Assured; 
More Facilities for Agent 


The National Agsociation of Insurance 
Agents continues to round up under- 
writing sentiment regarding 
cover treaties. 

Benjamin Rush, writing to the Agents’ 
Association organ, “The 
Agency Bulletin,” said: 

“Replying to your favor of January 
18, in regard to the question of Excess 
Covers taken out by American insur- 
ance companies, I am very glad to give 
you my opinion on this subject, for 
what it may be worth. 

“You state that the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents finds it de- 
sirable to make an inquiry into the 
subject for the purpose of determining 
what change, if any, the effecting of 
such covers by insurance companies 
may make in established fire insurance 
usages, including the effect it may have 
on the American Agency System. 

“It must always be remembered that 
the whole system of insurance: insur- 
ance companies, and insurance agents, 
exists for one purpose only, and that is 
to give service to the public. 

“IT emphasize this because sometimes 
I catch myself subconsciously thinking 
that the reverse is the case. Whenever 
I do catch myself in this fallacy, I go 
back and begin over again. 

“The company, or the plan of insur- 
ance, therefore, which best serves the 
public by giving it the most and the 
best value for its money, combined with 
the least trouble to it in matters of 
detail, is the company or the plan which 
is destined to survive in the lists of 
competition, for the reason that it de- 
serves to survive, and because it will 
have the co-operation of the public back 
ol it. 

“It should, therefore, be the firm pur- 
pose of every company executive to 
cheapen the cost of insurance to the 
assured as far as it is consistent with 
good service, first, by the advocacy and 
practice of all plans which tend to re- 
duce fire wastage, and second by all 
plans which tend to reduce avoidable 
expense, and third by all plans which 
tend to reduce avoidable trouble to the 
assured. 

“This brings us to the point that you 
desire to have discussed, namely, the 
Excess Cover, 

“It is, of course, very much easier, 


excess 


American 


“and imposes less financial responsibility 


and strain upon the insurance company, 
for its officers and agents to restrict 
themselves to writing only the lines 
which they believe themselves justified 
in carrying on any individual risk. 

“Such a course, however, merely 
transfers from their shoulders to that 
of the assured the burden of placing 
his business in many different com- 
panies, and it is, therefore, contrary to 
the necessity which I outlined above of 
saving the policyholder all avoidable 
trouble. 

“For this reason those insurance com- 
panies, agents and brokers, who are 
most alive to the necessity of sparing 
the time and trouble of the assured 
have come to realize that insurance com- 
panies who are in position to grant to 
the assured the kind of coverage which 
he desires and to which he is entitled, 
and to the extent necessary to protect 
the values which he desires to insure, 
are those who best serve his needs. 

“Most assured prefer to have one in- 
surance company, if of sufficient finan- 
cial strength to Garry all their insur- 
ance; most brokers prefer to deal with 
the company that can protect all the 
heeds of their clients and not be com- 


pelled to canvass the street and obtain 
for their assured a sheaf of policies 
from various companies when it is pos- 
sible to procure a single, or, at most, 
a very few policies instead. 

“It is this state of affairs which has 
made it necessary for insurance com- 
panies to equip themselves to write as 
many different kinds of insurance as 
the laws permit them to, and to carry 
lines sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
the assured. 

“It is in many instances unwise, and 
in some impossible, for insurance com- 
panies to assume their gross writings 
as their net retentions. 

“Therefore, the practice has grown 
up among many leading companies of 
taking any reasonable line that is 
offered on an acceptable risk, and re- 
insuring the excess of it in some other 
company. 

“In many instances this is done by 
negotiation with other insurance com- 
panies, who, so to speak, swap surplus 
lines. It may be done by means of re- 
insurance bureaus or clearing houses, 
and it may also be done, and in some 
instances has been done by the effect- 
ing of excess covers or conflagration 
covers which attach automatically. 

“These can either be placed in com- 
panies admitted to do business in the 
United States or companies not ad- 
mitted. 

“For my part, I prefer those admitted 
to the United States when we are able 
to secure their coverage. This has the 
advantage of giving us security in com- 
panies we know all about and keeping 
cur reinsurance premiums at home. 
Unfortunately, we frequently find we are 
unable to get them to write such covers 


by reason of the fact that they, them- 
selves, are already full on the risk or 
the conflagration district desired to be 
covered, or fear they will become full 
by their own direct writings before the 
expiration of the excess or conflagra- 
tion cover, which they might otherwise 
grant to us. 

“For this reason it is sometimes 
necessary for American companies to 
avail themselves of markets not too 
heavily committed on American busi- 
ness. 

“I fancy you will find this to be the 
case in the two instances which you 
cite, but be that as it may, to my mind 
the effecting of these covers is clearly 
in line with the necessity of providing 
for the needs and conveniences of the 
assured, and as such I think it is a 
plan which will tend to increase rather 
than diminish. 

“As to its effect on the agency sys- 
tem of the United States, I feel con- 
fident that American Insurance Agents 
are thoroughly desirous of serving their 
clients to the best of their ability 
Therefore, I think that they will ap- 
prove of a plan which tends to im- 
prove the service they render to the 
assured. 

“IT cannot recall that any of our 
agents have ever complained to us on 
account of the adequacy of the facilities 
which we have placed in their hands 
for the use of their clients, In fact 
both our agents and our clients seem 
to approva of any extension of facility 
which we are able to give them. 

“The only criticism I have heard of 
these excess covers and reinsurance 
facilities seems to come from com- 
panies, or the agents of companies, 
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GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,0 i'3.906. | 4 
40.853.9 12.09 


THI. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 





Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
15 William Street, New York City 








who have hitherto not deemed it wise 
to so equip themselves but to all of 
whom I would say that what man has 
done, man can do, as it is perfectly 
possible for any insurance company in 
good standing to equip itself along the 
same lines as is now done by some of 
the other larger companies, whether by 
excess treaty or by inter-reinsurance 
arrangements among themselves, and 
that to the extent they do so, they will 
improve their capacity for serving the 
public. 

“At least I feel confident that those 
companies who best serve the public, 
best serve their own interest, and that 
of their agents, and will, therefore, be 
the ones to increase and prosper. 

“In conclusion, | would like to call 
attention to the practices of the English 
companies. 


“In Great Britain, you will find the 
leading companies write practically 
every kind of insurance—they write ex- 
tremely large lines—they all have ex- 
cess or inter-reinsurance treaties, and 
they are among the strongest and most 
ably managed of all the insurance com- 
panies in the world, while I am also told 
they are quite popular with their 
agents.” 





WRONG ABCUT CO-INSURANCE 
St. Louis Insurance Club Gives First 
Prize to Essay Winner Who 
Makes Mis.statement 

After awarding first prize in its co- 
insurance essay contest to Frank C. 
Case, of Delafield & Snow, St. Louis, 
the Insurance Club of St. Louis sent a 
photostat. copy of the prize-winning os- 
say to The Eastern Underwriter accom- 
panying same with this request to the 
editor: “Pay no attention to the no- 
tations and comments of the committee, 
which were also photographed. One 
paragraph, of Mr. Case’s essay, read as 
follows: 

“The co-insurance, clause becomes 
inoperative when the loss equals or 
exceeds the amount of insurance.” — 

This is a misleading statement, and, 
according to Benjamin, Hastings & 
Miner, Inc., New York, and some other 
brokers, the paragraph to be correct 
should have read: 

“The co-insurance clause becomes in- 
operative when the loss equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of insurance required 
by the co-insurance clause,” 

If the loss is total then, of course, the 
co-insurance clause is inoperative de- 
spite the amount of the insurance, 


LINK JOINS HUSELTON 

Charles Link. in charge of the local 
automobile department of the National 
Liberty, has res‘gned to become asso- 
ciated with the brokerage office of 
William W. Huselton, 43 Cedar street. 
Mr. Link has been connected with the 
automobile department of the National 
Liberty for three years previous to 
which he was in charge of the automo 
bile department of Robert B. McFalls 
& Co. then representing the American 
Central Insurance Co. Hoe received his 
first training in the insurance business 
with the city department of the Ger- 
mania Fire, resigning in 1914 to become 
associated with the firm of Warren M. 
Kimball & Co. 





TOKIO NOT !GARNISHEED 


In reply to numerous inquiries from 
representatives and clients of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire, the company states 
that it is no way involved on account 
of the action of the authorities of Mis- 
sissippi in issuing writs of garnish- 
ment against some two hundred and 
fiftv corporations doing business there- 
in, for the reason that the company 
never made application to be licensed 
in the state. J. A. Kelsey, general 
agent, makes this statement in order 
that the agents may be in a position 
to inform assureds that the Mississippi 
action does not in anv way affect the 
relationship hetween the company and 
its policyholders. 
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Rating Philosophy Of 
Commissioner Hobbs 


DISCUSSION OF A 





COMPLAINT 





Actual Cost Experience Only Correct 
System; Until Established Present 
Methods Must Prevail 





Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 
setts, in a decision about a rate appeal, 
where a policyholder complained of the 
joston Board rate, made these state- 
ments this week: 

“A premium rate in the first instance 
is the underwriter’s conjecture as to 
what will be sufficient to pay losses, the 
expense of underwriting and yield a 
reasonable profit. This conjecture is 
based in large part on that somewhat 
inscrutable element known as_ under- 
writing judgment which consists of the 
concurrent opinion and experience of a 
considerable number of underwriters. 
This judgment is based on considera- 
tions as to the probability of loss and 
those involving the results of past ex- 
perience in dealing with similar risks 
and may be described as the faculty 
for determining the reasonableness of 
a rate from training and experience. 

“Experience is the basis of all scien- 
tific insurance ratings, and if experi- 
ence covering a sufficient number of 
risks, properly classified and applied, is 
obtainable, such experience is the real 
test of the justice of the rates. No 
progress had been made by fire under- 
writers toward placing their rating 
methods on a scientific basis of true 
cost until about 1915, when the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters established 
an actuarial bureau which is designed 
to fill the acknowledged need of a rat- 
ing system based on the combined clas- 
sified experience of the fire companies. 
The only system by which the correct- 
ness and reasonableness of fire rates 
can be fixed is one based on actual cost 
experience, and until such a system is 
established, the present method of esti- 
mating rates must continue.” 





P. D. McGREGOR RESIGNS 





Poor Health the Reason; Queen’s 
Western Manager Recently 


Returned from Scotland 





One of the most popular and influ- 
ential of the Western managers—P. D. 
McGregor, of the Queen—has resigned 
because of ill health. For years he has 
been a leading and respected figure in 
the business, and his retirement caused 
widespread regret in the offices of the 
Queen and elsewhere. Mr. McGregor 
has made a hard fight for health and 
only returned from Scotland a few 
weeks ago, when he gave up the 
struggle. 

Fifty-five years old, Mr. 
was born in Scotland, 
boy, and was 
schools. 

He started in fire insurance at fifteen 
in the office of J. O. Wilson, then man- 
ager of the Western department of the 
Union of Philadelphia. Three years 
later, when that denartment was closed, 
he went to the Western department 
of the Connecticut Fire. There he re- 
ceived his training as clerk, special 
agent, assistant manager and associate 
manager, and in 1899 was appointed 
Western manager of the Queen. In the 
following years he built that up into 
one of the finest Western departments 
in Chicago. 

He served as president of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west in 1900-1901 and as president of 
the Union in 1915 and 1916. 


McGregor 
came here as a 
educated in Chicago 





RUMOR ABOUT WADE ROBINSON 

It is rumored on the Street that Wade 
Robinson, formerly with the American 
Merchant Marine, will be vice- -president 
and manager of the Union Hispano 
Despard, presi- 


Americano, and W. C. 
dent. 


UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
Important Court Victory for Companies 
and Defeat for Arkansas Insur- 
ance Commissioner Bullion 
An important opinion was handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas last Monday, affirming the judg- 
ment of Chancellor Martineau in grant- 
ing a permanent injunction in favor of 
the fire insurance companies, restrain- 
ing Instrance Commissioner Bullion 
from enforcing the order issued by 
him in April, 1920, for a reduction in 
fire rates of over 6% in Arkansas. The 
chancellor’s judgment was modified by 
the court to the extent that it does 
not permit excess profits and income 

taxes to be credited as expenses. 

The real question involved is the 
proper method of computing ‘“under- 
writing profit” and the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas is the first court of last 
resort to pass upon the question. It 
sanctions the method of computing un- 
derwriting profits agreed upon by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the fire insurance com- 
panies, that is: Premiums earned, less 
losses and expenses incurred, equals 
underwriting profit. The question of 
the “reasonableness” of underwriting 
profits was not involved in this case. 


NEW YORK A'IGENTS TO MEET 


The Mid-Year 
New York Stale 


Conference of the 
Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is to meet, in Albany Feb- 
ruary Sth, with President Frank IL. 
Gardner in the chair. Addresses will 
be made by Superintendent Stoddard, 
and there will be reports by W. I. 
Austin, commitiee on agents and 
brokers’ qualifications; FE. H. Warner, 
Buffalo, and W. H. A. Munns, Syracuse, 
on rating bureaus; A. C. Edwards, Say- 
ville, on membership; W. E. Gilder- 
sleeve, Central Valley, on town and 
mutual competition; and a discussion, 
led by G. T. Amsden, Rochester. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Philadelphia agency appointments are 
J. B. Canning for the Industrial Fire 
of Akron, O., and Durban & Co. for 
the Central Fire of Baltimore. The 
United Firemen’s withdrew from the 
Wagner-Taylor-dson Company and 
cominissioned Frank B. Off. 


AROUSED BY DOWNING BILL 

The Downing Dill, now pending in 
the New York legislature, providing 
for compulsory monopolistic State 
Fund compensation insurance, ‘has 
powerful support in political circles, it 
is understood. As it would stop the 
writing of compensation insurance in 
stock and mutual companies insurance 
men are in opposition. 
Winslow has joined the staff 
Perrin & Son. 


WwW. W. 
of W. L. 





For Rent, Office: — 

From 1,000 to 3,000 feet of 
choice space on sixteenth floor of 
new building in insurance district. 
Perfect light and ventilation; par- 
titions if desired. Moderate rental. 

Address, M. FE. C., 
The Eastern Underwriter 











Sobrinos de. Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 
Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
FLOATER, MAIL PACKAGE, 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


Principal Office: 


17 Allen Street 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 




















INCORPORATED 1868 
| 18 1921 


| “The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 623,839.01 








O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














Underhill & McClure 


General Agents 


paeine~ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.  iartfer 
Managers— Home Fire and Marine 
C. P. Campbell Agency 100 Phoenix 
Walter Morris’ Sons 1874 London & Lancashire 
Ammon & White 1890 Orient 
Little & McClure 1699 City of New York 


Underhill & McClure 1919 Great Lakes 














° Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


, age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Watertown.N.B. ‘surance. 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEP’T. 

JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., ‘Brooklyn, Special Agent 
N. . SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special’. Agent. NEW YORK STATE: 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, Ms Ys Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 











IGOMPERS ANTAGONISTIC 





Tells National Civic Federation That 
He Does Not Like Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 





Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at the 
meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, this week, took a 
stand against any form of unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country. Such 
a system, he said, means recognition 
of unemployment as a permanent con- 
dition, and he thought that unemploy- 
ment is controllable. 

“In England unemployment insurance 
has been a failure, because what labor 
wants is not insurance but employ- 
ment. Another big objection to it is 
the fact that such a system would 
subject working people to all sorts of 
rules and regulations and investigation 
and supervision,’ he continued. 

Gompers is also against group insur- 
ance, 


National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(ncoiporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
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New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 





























‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


Statement, January 1, 1921 


Cash Capital .......$ 1,000,000.00 
BORCS oceiscicsisiicese LOTLOZI44 


Liabilities, including (LTD., OF LONDON) 
Capital’ ...006d. - 8,565,072.02 Organized 1836 
Net Surplus eocccce 3,505,957.42 Entered United States 1854 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ......... 4,505,957.42 Losses Paid - - - $117,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 


109-717 SIXTH t AVENUE, Cer Aist Street, Bastera and Southern Departments 
YORK 55 JOHN STREET 
REW YORK CITY 




















SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, lid 


New Yerk, W. Y¥. 
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Rodney Davis U. S. 
Manager of Prudentia 


SUCCEEDS D. H. ROBERTSON 
Incumbent a Well-Trained, Aggressive 
Underwriter and Widely Known 
Personality in Business 
The Prudentia Co- and Re-Insurance 
Company, of Zurich, has a new United 
States manager. Rodney Davis has 
been selected and succeeds D. H. Rob- 
ertson, who has represented the com- 
pany here. The change became effec- 
tive February 1. Headquarters will be 
maintained at 110 William street, New 
York. The Prudentia Co- and Re-Insur- 
ance Company has a number of high- 
grade re-insurance contracts’ in this 
country. It is closely affiliated with 
the Swiss Re-Insurance Company, of 
Zurich, and its operations in the United 

States are of the highest character. 

The general manager of the Pruden- 
tia at its home office is E. Hurlimann, 
who directs the general operations of 
the company in its world-wide re-insur- 
ance business. The Prudentia does no 
direct business at any point. 

Mr. Davis is a well-trained, progres- 
sive insurance man, and at the same 
time a man of splendid personality who 
will draw many new friends to the Pru- 
dentia in this field, and there will ac- 
crue no little satisfaction among his 
many friends throughout the United 
States in his being selected to fill this 
important position. 

Mr. Davis commenced his insurance 
career with the Illinois Inspection Bu- 
reau, and subsequently went with the 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 











INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 





— 











Michigan Inspection Bureau. He was 
special agent of the Providence-Wash- 
ington in the mountain field and later 
with that company in a similar capacity 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Still later 
he joined the field forces of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America as 
special agent in the same territory. His 
experience was augmented through a 
connection he had with the Camden 
Fire Insurance Association as general 
agent in the Middle West and North 
West. 

The Prudentia is to be congratulated 
in securing a man of Mr, Davis’s ability 
and standing to handle its affairs in the 
United States. 





TO SPEAK ON DEAN SCHEDULE 

J. S. Glidden, assistant manager of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
will address the Pennsylvania Field 
Club at its February dinner and meet- 
ing to be held in the Penn Harris Ho- 
tel, Harrisburg, Pa., Tuesday evening. 
The subject of Mr. Glidden’s address 
will be “The Dean Rating Schedule.” 
“Because of his position and experience, 
the speaker is equipped to give direct 
and authentic information and his sub- 
ject warrants your presence at this 
meeting,” the secretary writes in his 
letter to the members, 


R, R. Dearden, Veteran 
Editor, Passes Away 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 








YEARS OLD 


For Fourteen Years Member of Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; President 
“United States Review” 





Robert R. Dearden, Sr., for fifty-three 
years editor of the “United States Re- 
view,” died on January 26 at his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, in his 77th year, 
due to heart disease, after an illness of 
several months. The funeral took place 
on Monday afternoon. 

His connection with the publication 
started in September, 1868, when it was 
located in Chicago and was} named 
“The Northwestern Review.” Mr. Dear- 
den became the owner in June, 1869, 
and in the fall of 1875 the publication 
office was removed to Philadelphia and 
the title was changed to the present 
form. 

Mr. Dearden was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature for ‘fourteen 


years, and he was at different times a 
candidate for municipal office. He was 
a charter member of the Columbia Club 
and he was the president for two years. 
He is survived by two sons, Robert R. 
Dearden, Jr., secretary of the United 
States Review Publishing Company and 
active manager of the publication, and 
Edward C. Dearden, secretary of the 
George W. Blabon Company, linoleum 
manufacturers, and by seven grand- 
children. 





ROYAL MANAGER COMING HERE 

J. J. Atkinson, general manager of 
the Royal Insurance of England, is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York City 
about the latter part of February. He 
will probably pay a visit of inspection 
to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Royal all over this coun- 
try. 





Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen has 
been appointed a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Senator Freling- 
huysen has always taken an active in- 
terest in tax matters, often to the ben- 
efit of the industry. As a member of 
the finance committee, he will occupy 
a position in which he will be able 
to care more directly for the insurance 
industry, which has frequently found it 
difficult to secure adequate opportuni- 
ties to place its side of tax questions 
before the proper committees. It is 
recognized that the revision of the rev- 
enue law recently completed was but 
a makeshift attempt to tide the country 
over until other important questions 
were out of the way, and business was 
on @ more normal basis, when a real 
revision of the law could be under- 
taken. When that time occurs, the 
presence of Senator Frelinghuysen on 
the committee will be of invaluable 
assistance to the industry. 
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LOCKWOOD HEARINGS ADJOURNED 


(Continued from page 1) 


of an examiner’s report on the National 
Bureau based on an action about Wis- 
consin the Bureau had taken a great 
many years ago; and an attempt to 
prove bias against the mutuals not only 
on the part of Mr. Phillips as superin- 
tendent, but also on the part of Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, present superin- 
tendent. 

In another section of the paper ap- 
pear interesting extracts from the tes- 
timony and the complete statement of 
Mr. Untermyer urging insurance re- 
forms given to the press for publication 
in Monday morning’s newspapers fol- 
lows: 

“The biggest issues that will come before the 
Legislature will. be in connection with the sub 
ject of insurance, which is intimately related to 
the housing problem. hese will be 
largely based on questions raised by the exami 
nation of the last two days of the They 
involve radical questions of future governmental 
policy affecting fire, casualty, surety, accident, 
burglary, plate glass, automobile, public liability 
and workmen's compensation insurance. 

“The people of this country pay out annually 
in premiums in these lines of insurance the 
fabulous sum of about $1,300,000,000, The pro 
portion of this stupendous expenditure that is 
repaid to them in the form of losses is_ less 
than 60%, showing an economic waste suffered 
by the insurers of this country in this class of 
insurance of upward of $500,000,000 per year 
a large part of which can be saved to them by 
a change in legislative policy. That can only be 
brought about if the ‘strangichold’ of these com 
panies can be taken from the throats of the 
people. 


issues 


session, 


“Publicity for Legislation” 

“It was proven before the committee that these 
companies conduct vast propaganda and legisla 
tive and publicity bureaus. It was proven that 
the Travelers Insurance Company and the Aetna 
Company have such a joint publicity and legis 
lative bureau, which operates in conjunction with 
a like bureau of the other stock companies, of 
which Mr. Phillips is now the head. The 
avowed purpose of this vast machinery is to 
influence legislation. It wnat be interesting to 


know its inner workings. They may be dis 
close d. 

“Our investigations on this subject are still 
far from complete and we have not yet ascer 
tained the cost of these bureaus, We do, how 


officials 
following the 


ever, know from the confessions of the 
of the companies themselves that, 
partial investigation of the fire companies by 
the committee before the summer vacation and 
after counsel had left for Europe, the fire com 
panies spent $79,000 in a vast, country 
wide advertising campaign intended to offset the 
effect of the disclosures by the committee in 
addition to whatever they paid Mr. Elihu Root 
for an opinion that their transactions were legal, 
which he afterward repudiated in an opinion 
to the contrary after being advised of the actual 
facts following my protest based on the un 
soundness of the first opinion. 

“Publicity is the committee’s only weapon. 
It is all that it needs, for when the well nigh 
incredible facts concerning the schemes of these 


over 


powerful corporations are bared to the light of 
day there can be but one result, and that will 
be the vindication of the public rights that have 
been so long suppressed by the malign power 
of these corporations. 
Favors Rigid Supervision 
“In what I have to say as to proposed legis 


lation I am expressing only my personal 
that may or may not represent the 
committee. That question 
discussed except as have 
examination of witnesses. 
“From my point of view the proposed legisla 
tion should be along the following lines: 
“Place the supervision of the rates on all 
classes of fire, casualty, indemnity and surety 
insurance as above enumerated under the juris- 
diction of the Superintendent of Insurance, but 


views 
views of the 
has not yet been 
outlined it in the 


with the right of cither party to appeal to the 
courts from his determination. ‘This would meet 
the surprising objection that has been made to 
uch supervision that the superintendent might 
compel destructive rates in order to meet public 
clamer. Why anybody who knows the history of 
insurance legislation in this state should experi 
ence that kind of anxiety is a mystery to me. 
Most of the superintendents have been mere 
‘rubber stamps’ to register the will of the com 
panies. 

‘Practically all the 
most of which is oppressive 
has been enacted on the 
Superintendent of 


legislation on the books 
against the public 
recommendation of the 
Insurance at the dictation of 


the companies. A fair illustration of that is 
found in the fact that while the legislation of 
1906, following the Hughes-Armstrong investi 
gation, gave the life insurance companies five 
years in which to dispose ef their stocks, each 
successive Superintendent of Insurance has rec 
ommended an extension, which is now to last for 
five more years, making thirty-one years, and 


longer as the Superintendent may 
choose. ‘This precious piece of legislation has 
already cost the policyholders of those companies 
tens of millions of dollars in unnecessary 


Attack on Phillips 


for as much 


losses. 


“Our superintendents of banks and insurance 
should be ineligible for office with anv bank 
or insurance company (as the case may be) for 
at least two years after >a have left their 
public posts, as is the case with members of the 
Federal Reserve soard. Here we have Mr. 
Phillips, who failed in his statutory duty to 
examine this iniquitous rate making monopoly, 
actually stepping out of this high public office 


into the leadership of 
in violation of law 
a program 
at the des 


a bureau that is operating 
a bureau that dares to print 

containing resolutions frankly aimed 
struction of the State Workmen’s Com 


pensation Fund, with which he was identified 
as a public official, with elaborate unlawful 
provisions for the like destruction of competition 
in mutual companies, because the latter if left 
free would be able to sell the insurance (as it 
is doing wherever it can) at 25% less than the 


stock companies are charging and making money 
at it, too. 

“A close study of the subject of workmen’s 
compensation insurance has brought me to the 
conclusion that private companies should be 
barred out of the field of workmen’s compen 
sation insurance in this state, and that this 
br anch of insurance should be a state monopoly, 
as it is in Ohio, Utah and a number of othe 
States. 

“This contention is based on the 
inasmuch as the state 


ground that 
very properly compels the 


employer to take out this class of insurance, it 
should provide the insurance and thus prevent 
the employer from being exploited as he now is 


for private property. 


“Try to Destroy State Fund” 


“A mass of evidence has already been intro 
duced on this subject to prove that the stock 
insurance companies throuch the bureau of which 
Mr. Phillips is at the head has concentrated 
all its energies on the destruction of the State 
Fund and that the bureau of which all the 
great stock companies are members are openly 
defiant in their determination. Their resolu 
tions pledge the members to that noliev, both 
as to the State Funds and the mutuals, and 
contain elaborate resolutions to insure the carry 
inv out of that policy. 

“The effectiveness of this warfare is 
from the fact that while the State 
furnishes this form of insurance at least 
cheaper than the stock companies, it does 
from 10% to 15% of the business. This aromal 
ous condition is manifestly due to the continuows 
drive of the stock companies by unfair methoe 
of competition looking to the discrediting and 


opnarent 
pdmittaal 
15% 
only 


destruction of the State Fund. 

“Tf the State had a monronolyv or wae normitted 
freely to compete for a fair share wd the busi 
ness, which it would dowhtless « 2s th 
result of its lower rate, the adde . eieink of 


business would, of course, permit it to do busi 


ness at a still lower rate, 

“An effort should, and T hope will, be made 
to compel these companies to disnose of their 
wildeat stocks, and in fact of all steels, as the 


life insurance companies were compelled to dis 


pose and invest a reasonable proportion of their 
assets in bonded mortgages on real estate, from 
which they get their principal revenue. 

“If, as the United States Supreme Court has 
said, the business of insurance is impressed with 
a public trust and insurance should be a natural 
monopoly in which the rates are to be regulated 
and maintained, there should be a pa 


office so as to safeguard the maintenance o 
these rates. sy a stamping office is meant a 
place at which every policy is examined so as 


observed and 
under cover 


to see to it that the rates are 
particule erly that they are not cut 
of Jug gling classifications of risks. 

‘The rating bureau should be under the most 
rigid supervision so as to eliminate and prohibit 
such by-laws and resolutions as are an integral 
part of the present law of Mr. Phillips’s bu- 
reau, whereby competitive rates can be put. into 
effect and the established rates slashed to pieces, 
whether openly or covertly, for the purpose of 
de stroyi ng competition. 

‘Membership in the bureau should be opened 
to the mutual companies. The result of that 
would be that the bureau. would have to reduce 
its rates to the point at which the mutuals are 
now able to profitably do business. That reform 
alone would insure a reduction of 25%, or about 
$375,000,000 per year, to the people of this 
country. 

“Surely it cannot be 
of influence or 
to stand in the 
sary reforms.” 


possible that any amount 
roe lB si ation will be allowed 
way of such manifestly neces- 


CREDIT UNION MEETS 
James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
moecting of the Insurance Credit Union 


cf New York, held last week at the 
Arkwright Club. Mr. Hoey aided in 
the organization of the Credit Union 
and in his address stressed the value 
of co-operation among insurance men 
for purposes of mutual aid in addition 
to social advancement. Handsome 


watch fobs were presented by the mem- 


bers of the Union to President Maxwell 
Hl. Mayer, of the Kenny Agency, and 
Secretary Benjamin Barondess as _ evi- 


dences of appreciation of work, accom- 
plished during their tenure of office. 
Klias. Klein, of the Bookstaver Agency, 
acted as toastmaster. 


DIRECTORS OF THE HUDSON 

Directors of the Hudson were elected 
at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers on January 16. Their names follow: 
Frank Bailey, vice-president, Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co.; Frank H. 
Be'‘hell, vice-president, White Oil Co.; 
rz. R. Brown, vice-president, American 
Surety Co.; Samuel T. Brown, insur- 
ance; James H. Carney, insurance; 
Thomas Fearnley, Jr., banker; Harvey 
DD. Gibson, president, New York Trust 


Co.; Chr. Hansson, insurance; J. L. 
Mowinckel, banker; George Murnane, 
vice-president, New York Trust Co.; 


Theodor Wijkander, 
Schaefer, president, 
Wennstrom, 
insurance. 


insurance; Otto E. 
Westchester; J. M 
insurance; F. W. Kentner, 


G.& 


R. ALTERING OFFICE 

The Globe & Rutgers is revising the 
layout of its ground-floor office for the 
purpose of providing department thheads 


end employes with more desks. Parts 
ef the long high metal counter have 


been removed und the extra space will 
be parceled out for desk room. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
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UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
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PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
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Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room ‘with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


— bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer. 














WITH NATIONAL LIBERTY 


W. G. Armstrong, Secretary of the 
National Union, Resigns to Become 
Branch Manager in Pittsburgh 


William G. Armstrong, secretary of 
the National Union, Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed as of February 28 to become 
manager of the Allegheny County 
branch of the National Liberty, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Arm- 
strong has passed twenty-two years 
with the National Union as_ special 
agent and secretary of the company. 
He has had broad experience in estab- 
lishing agencies, having aided in ex- 
tending the field force of the National 
Union throughout the United States 
and also in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Friends attribute the new appoint- 
ment of Mr. Armstrong to the close 
nersonal friendship which has existeu 
for years between him and President C. 
H. Coates of the National Liberty. They 
were both special agents together sev- 
eral years ago in West Virginia, Mr. 
Armstrong representing the National 
Union and Mr. Coates the old Germania 
Fire. Their friendship grew through 
constant association in connection with 
work for the Western Insurance Bureau. 








NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


Superior Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allemonnia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Capital Fire Insurance Co. of Concord, N. H. 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ga. 
United American Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exceptional Service to Agents 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 





























| COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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Hoey & Ellison 
Enter Marine Field 


AGENTS FOR AMERICAN EAGLE 


Appointed By S. D. McComb; Anthony 
Tyson, Manager of New Dep’t; 
Agency Progress Splendid 


Hoey & Ellison, whose success in the 
fire insurance field during the three 
months since the change in the agency 
name has been remarkable and has 
attracted wide interest everywhere in 
the local territory, have taken one 
more progressive st¢p, a venture into the 
marine insurance business. Announce- 
ment is made this week of the ap- 
pointment by Samuel D. McComb of 
Hoey & Ellison as New York marine 
agents of the American Eagle. The 
agency already writes fire lines for the 
same company. The American Eagle 
has heretofore never had a strictly 
local marine agent. Mr. McComb, man- 
ager of the Marine Office of America, 
and in charge of the “America Fore” 
marine underwriting for the entire 
country, has handled local business 
wholly through his office. 

Anthony Tyson, formerly ocean hull 
underwriter for the Marine Office and 
assistant secretary of S. D. McComb & 
Co., became manager of the marine de- 
partment on February 1. He will super- 
intend the expansion of that depart- 
ment, it being hardly expected that the 
agency will restrict itself to one com- 
pany for long. Mr. Tyson is a young 
man, scarcely twenty-five years of age, 
who has impressed the marine market 
with his intelligence, enterprise and 
skill in underwriting hull risks. He 
is one of aj number of young men suc- 
cessfully trained under the tutelage of 
Mr. McComb. Mr. Tyson was associ- 
ated with the Marine Office for several 
years and left there less than three 
months ago to join an insurance and 
shipping brokerage house on Broad 
street. He is the author of several 
articles on hull insurance published in 
the insurance press. 

Hoey & Ellison represent the Colum- 
bia Casualty for all casualty lines. T. J. 
Donnelly is manager of that depar- 
ment, and H. E. Frost manages the 
fire department with G. R. Michelsen 
assistant manager. With a sixty-three 
year lease on the building occupied by 
the agency at 99 William street on 
which over $100,000 was expended last 
year for alterations and renovation 
permanency of location is guaranteed. 





TO CHANGE BILLS OF LADING 


Shipping Board Orders Revision to 
Meet Suagestions Contained in 
the Hague Rules 





The United States Shipping Board 
has taken the initial step among Ameri- 
can shipowners to revise bills of lad- 
ing now in general use. It has ordered 
a revision affecting all commodities 
consigned on Shipping Board vessels 
to conform in principle with the re- 
forms requested in The Hague Rules. 
According to Shipping Board authcri- 
ties the changes will “provide for a 
more equitable document” and “define 
more clearly the respective liabilities 
of the shipper and the shipowner.” It 
is understood that the per package 


liability of carriers of $100 will in all’ 


probability be raised for negligence 
and theft and pilferage losses, although 
it is stated that not all the recom- 
mendations embodied in The Hague 
Rules are endorsed by Shipping Board 
members. With the Shipping Board 
definitely taking the lead it is clearly 
probable that private carriers will vol- 
untarily or otherwise follow with re- 
Visions of their bills of lading granting 
Merited concessions to shippers and 
the marine underwriters. 


British Cut Rates 
To Avoid Bond Sales 


BELIEF OF SAMUEL BIRD, JR. 


Greater Losses Would Be Sustained if 
Securities Were Sold at Low 
Prices; View on Tariff 


Samuel Bird, Jr., who returned last 
week from Europe, found insurance con- 
ditions there stagnant in the marine 
field. Business is as depressed and 
scarce as in this country with little 
encouragement in sight, from the Euro- 
pean viewpoint, unless the United 
States lends it full assistance to the 
development of international trade by 
abstaining from killing commerce 
through the enactment of a strangling 
tariff schedule. 

Mr. Bird interpreted the consistent 
rate cutting by the British offices as 
a clever and shrewd method for avoid. 
ing the forced sale of Government se- 
curities to pay losses adjusted and due. 
During the war the marine offices in- 
vested heavily in British Government 
bonds and as many such issues have 
depreciated considerably in market 
value losses on the sale now of these 
holdings would eat heavily into insur- 
ance reserves. To retain for them- 
selves the intrinsic and redeemable 
value of the bonds underwriters have 
resorted to slicing rates to a_ point 
where other bidders dare not touch 
them and with the premiums thus 
accumulated current losses are paid. 
The feeling is prevalent in underwriting 
circles that 1922 will bring forth com- 
paratively light losses and that the 
dangerous rate cutting will not prove 
as dis#strously costly as might ba con- 
sidered in the light of the underwriting 
experience of the last two years. 

As a staunch advocate of a_ policy 
of liberalism with resnect to the treat- 
ment of foreign problems by the United 
States Government Mr. Bird denlores 
the sentiment of certain politicians in 
Washington who shout for the exclu- 
sion of foreign merchandise from Ameri- 
can markets. America’s foreign trade 
and the restoration of financial stabilitv 
in Eurove is cenendent in no small 
degree upon rrofitable trade with this 
country. a task impossible of successful 
accomplishment as long as penalties 
are imposed upon the importation of 
foreign goods. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETS 

A general meeting of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters was 
held yesterday to consider the proposed 
short-form marine policy drawn un by 
the committee of three of which H. T. 
Chester is chairman. A report of the 
meeting was received by The Eastern 
Underwriter too late for publication. 
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ENGLISH AUTO EXPERIENCE 
Rates Considered Inadequate; Moral 
Hazard Losses as Bad There as 
Here; Commercial Risks Best 


How automobile conditions changed 
in England during 1921 are. briefly 
summed up in the following excerpt 
from “The Policy”: 

“Tt is still considered that the pre. 
mium rates on motor insurance—and 
this general term must be made to 
cover commercial, private, and motor 
cycle risks—are quite inadequate. 
While the argument has to be put for- 
ward that the cost of repairs is show- 
ing some slight reduction, the real 
trouble is that of the third-party claims, 
which arise out of the congestion in 
vehicular traffic, and also to some ex- 
tent from the bad roads. 

“Tt is more than likely that during 
the coming spring there will be a 
greater revival in the use of the roads 
for motor traffic than ever. and there 
are those who fear that this will tend 
rather to increase the number of claims 
in proportion to the number of new 
insurances that may come into onera- 
tion from the larger number of vehicles 
in use. From an underwriting point 
of view. commercial vehicles have not 
been doing evite so badly of late. The 
storv is anite a different one in con- 
nection with private and professionallv 
veed cars and if one ean believe all 
that is said bv the claims settlers. the 
moral hazard has been so changed by 
the newer tvne of motorist that manv 
“aims are manufactured in order that 
the ingvred ear mav vet a thorourh 
overhaul during the winter months, so 
that it can annosr on the roads in prac- 
tically q new eond'tion when the motor 
season commences! This, of course, is 
rather a sweenine charge, but it an- 
reare to be made with everv canfidence 
bv these whose task it is to settle 
claims.” 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO. JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
































ATLANTIC MUTUAL’S FIGURES 


Gross Premiums Cut Heavily; Assets 
Marked Off $2,000,000; Underwriting 
Loss Balanced by Interest 


Figures from the annual statement 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany for 1921 show conclusively to 
what extent the marine market suffered 
from a reduction in the aggregate vol 
ume of gross premiums. As the Atlan- 
tic Mutual is one of leading companies 
and through its close connections with 
prominent assureds one of the last to 
feel the effects of business depression 
it is taken for granted that many ma- 
rine-writing companies will suffer still 
greater cuts in their premium income. 

The total premium income for the 
Atlantic Mutual during 1921 amounted 
to $5,545,327 as compared with $8.701,- 
294 in 1920; assets are $12,636,571 as 
against $14,819,442; balance after the 
deduction of all liabilities, $2,655,56s 
compared with $3,614,244 in 1920. On 
the basis of a more liberal calculation 
of assets, allowed by the Insurance De- 
partment but not followed for con- 
servative reasons by the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, the balance. or surplus, is given 
as $6,242,251 compared with $7,459,731 
a year ago. 

Losses paid during 1921 totaled $4,- 
064,115, which was reduced through the 
subtraction of salvages and re-insurance 
to $2,047,106. Expenses equaled $859,- 
884; estimated losses and losses un- 
settled, $4,541,550. A forty per cent 
script dividend on 1921 premiums has 
been declared which will be payable in 
May. According to Best’s reports net 
losses paid during 1920 amounted to 
$3,345,415. An analysis of the figures 
indicates that including the payment of 
the script dividenc& the Atlantic Mutual 
suffered a considerable loss on its un 
derwriting but recowped this loss and 
a trifle more through interest received 
on investments and deposits, and rents 


SIGNAL DEVICE HEARING 

Few if any marine underwriters were 
in Washington ‘Wednesday to attend 
the hearing held by the Department of 
Commerce on the question of introduc- 
ing legislation in Congress to compel 
vessel owners to install submarine sig- 
naling devices. The instruments are 
intended to decrease chances of injuries 
to ships by giving warning upon the 
approach of other vessels or when a 
ship is passing close to shoals, rocks 
or other submerged obstacles. Were a 
bill passed forcing steamship owners 
to use this safety device it is a matter 
of grim humor that few underwriters 
would grant concessions on hull policies 
for vessels equipped with the instru- 
ments, but those not equipped might be 
penalized for failing to take every avail- 
able precaution. Hvll rates today are 
far below the point where they would 
give cause for an investigation as to 
theirexcessiveness by the Lockwood 
committee. 
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Auto Contingent 
Liability Forms 


EXPLANATION OF 





COVERAGE 





Intended to Insure Companies Against 
Negligence of Employes of 
Sub-Agencies 





Automobile contingent liability in- 
surance is a form of coverage that is 
comparatively new and which until 
lately has received seanty consideration 
by field forces. Its popularity, how- 
ever, is steadily increasing and the 
growing demand for this form of lia- 
bility protection has attracted the fav- 
orable attention of the automobile de- 
partment of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. As- 
sistant Superintendent, B. F. Lerch has 
written for “Service,” the Bureau’s 
publication,: a good sales article on 
this line of coverage which is repro- 
duced in part herewith: 

Contingent liability insurance is prob- 
ably the latest form of automobile pro- 
tection. It is analogous to landlords’ 
and contractors’ public liability insur- 
ance. Its origin can be traced directly 
to the ever-increasing number of auto- 
mobiles used by field representatives 
in the performance of their duties and 
to the demands of large corporations 
for some form of insurance against 
negligence of employes who are hired 
through sub-agencies or branches and 
over whom the corporations have no 
direct control. 

An automobile contingent liability 
policy offers the named assured pre- 
cisely the same protection as the regu- 
lar automobile policy. It is assumed, 
however, that the assured’s liability 
under this new contract is very much 
less than under the standard form. By 
its terms the assured is only protected 
for negligent operation of automobiles 
owned by others but used in further- 
ance of his business. The prevailing 
notion is that the owner of an auto- 
mobile is absolutely responsible for any 
damage it may do. That, however, is 
not so. If, at the time of the accident, 
the owner acted in a representative 
capacity for another person, such other 
person is liable for the injuries. In 
rating contingent liability risks, there- 
fore, three factors are considered: 


(a) What is the liability of the ap- 
plicant for the operation of the 
cars to be insured? 

(b) What kind of automobiles will 
be covered? 

(c) To what use are these automo- 
biles put? 


The first of these questions is, of 
course, purely legal. Whether or nec 
an employer is responsible for the ts 
of his employe depends entirely vw von 
the circumstances. If a saiesmau dur- 
ing the performance of his duties should 
negligently hurt any person or damage 
property, the employer would be liable. 
Should the salesman, however, without 
the conseat of his superior deviate 
from his duties and use the car for 
pleasure driving, the employer would 
not be answerable for damage inflicted 
during such pleasure trip. Suppose 
also an agent represents two or more 
concerns but is not required to devote 
any particular time to any one of these 
companies; here, too, none of the firms 
would be accountable for damage he 
may cause. He is what is known as 
an “independent contractor.” The 
truckman who devotes his entire time 
to hauling for one concern is regarded 
from a legal standnoint as the emplove 
of the firm for whom he carts. On 
the other hand. the public truckman 
who indiscriminately accents shinments 
from anyone is personallv responsible 
fer his negligent operations. 

Large Corporations Good Prospects 

Large corporations are excellent ex- 
amples of good contingent liabilitv 
risks. In most instances thev conduct 
their business throuch various. sub- 
agencies. These sub-agencies work 
under contract and have the sole right 


to hire and discharge employes. Should 
any of these employes be the cause of 
an accident, only the branch would be 
responsible. The corporation did not 
hire such employe nor had it the right 
to discharge him. Legally, therefore, 
he is not regarded as an agent of the 
corporation. In most instances, how- 
ever, not only would the sub-agency be 
sued but the corporation would also 
be included. A contingent liability 
policy. would provide the assured with 
lawyers for defence and if perchance 
judgment should be taken against the 
corporation the insurance company 
would also pay to the full limits of the 
policy. 

To what extent, therefore, an assured 
may be held liable under a contingent 
liability policy depends entirely upon 
the contractual relationship of the dif- 
ferent parties. There are no two cases 
involving precisely the same _ facts. 
Each must be rated on its own merits 
and hence the need of submitting every 
case for separate consideration. 

The kind of automobile to be insured 
is also a material factor in rating. A 
commercial automobile is probably used 
only during business hours. A private 
passenger car in most instances is 
used not only for business but, also for 
pleasure. To what extent this is done 
can be determined only by an investt- 
gation of each case. 

The use of an automobile affects the 
rating just as the premium for com- 
mercial cars depends upon their classi- 
fication. If insurance is sought for 
automobiles operated by truckmen, the 
rate will, of course, be higher than if 
the automobiles were emploved in an 
“N. O. GC.” classification. Also if the 
cars are used only rarely for the benefit 
of the assured the reduced hazard will 
be reflected in the premium. Very 
often salesmen in the performance of 
their duties are obliged to take pros: 
pective customers on a pleasure trip. 
How often this is done is another point 
to be considered when rating contingent 
liability risks. 


UNIVERSAL 1921 FIGURES 

Figures for the Universal Insurance 
Company, organized and operated by 
Talbot, Bird & Co., are available. The 
company was formed March 15, 1921, 
and to the close of the year wrote a 
total income of $135.074, with net pre- 
miums of $97,250. Total expenditures 
were $35,793 and net losses paid, $9,- 
595: cash capital, $400.000; total asseta, 
$731,118; liabilities. $42,161; re-insur- 
ance reserve, $15,657; and net surplus, 
$288,957. 


TEN LIVES LOST ON MOD 

Shifting of the general cargo in a 
heavy sea is given as the cause for 
the capsizing and sinking of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Mod and the loss of 
ten lives. As the vessel was construct- 
ed within the last two years and classi 
fied satisfactorily it is helieved that 
there has been negligence in the stow- 
ing of the cargo. 





Joint Hull Committee 
Restricts Insurance 


NEW DISBURSEMENT CLAUSE 





Owners May Not Insure Freight and 
Disbursements for More Than 
25% of Total Loss 





Proof of the existence of life in the 
British Joint Hull Committee following 
its apparent disintegration last year 
and reconstruction on a loosely organ- 
ized basis is furnished in the action of 
the committee in definitely limiting the 
amount of insurance a_ steamship- 
owner may obtain upon disbursements 
and freights. The “Policy-Holder,” of 
Manchester, describes in the following 
paragraphs the present situation in the 
British hull market with respect to the 
restrictions on hull insurance and the 
power of the committee to direct the 
activities of marine underwriters: 


“The Joint Hull Committee has 
framed an agreement concerning its 
application, which modifies its effect 
in the favor of underwriters, to some 
extent. The agreement provides for 
insurances up to 10 per cent of the 
insured value on disbursements, and 
15 per cent of the insured value on 
freight. This gives the owner a line 
of 25 per cent of the insured value 
on which he can effect total loss insur- 
ances. This percentage cannot be ex- 
ceeded, but it may be varied. In no 
case can an owner cover more than 
ten per cent on disbursements, but he 
may cover less than that amount and 
increase his cover on freight until the 
limit is reached. For instance he may 
cover 5 per cent on disbursements and 
20 per cent on freight. 


“There is no doubt that the new 
agreement will be very beneficial to hull 
business for reasons which have al- 
ready been stated. The new agreement 
is welcome on more grounds than that, 
however, for it proves that the Joint 
Hull Committee is still active and still 
has power in the market. When the 
two vital clauses of the past agree- 
ment were abandoned last summer it 
seemed that the Joint Hull Committee 
had surrendered a great deal. 

“The new agreement igs one which 
the committee assuredly would not 
have put forward unless convinced of 
its adoption, and the acceptance which 
the market has accorded it is proof 
that the committee were justified in 
their action. It is yet early days to 
discuss the matter further, but it 1s 
to be hoped that, having once more 
given a lead to the market, the com- 
mittee will continue to work for the 
good of hull insurance, and that eventu- 
ally an agreement, similar to that on 
which the market split last year, may 
be re-arranged. It must be remem- 
hered that the Joint Hull Committee 
is composed of both company and 
Lloyd’s underwriters, and that it is 
representative of the best personalities 
on both sides.” 
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SALVAGE ASSOCIATION 





Foreign Agency List Covers Principal 
Ports of Europe, Asia, West In- 
dies, South America 





The “Bulletin,” published by the 
American Bureau of Shipping, in the 
current issue contains a list of the for- 
eign agents of the United States Sal- 
vage Association. Some of these agents 
are Americans, but most of them are 
reputable locals whose appointments 
were sanctioned because of the absence 
in those ports of American surveyors, 
Following are the names of agents in 
the principal ports of Europe, the West 
Indies and South America, and the Pa 
cific Islands: 

United Kingdom and Continent, Ex- 
cepting Mediterranean Ports 

Amsterdam, Holland, Alfred Schro- 
der & Co.; Brest, France, Alfred Pitel; 
Christiania, Norway, Peter Thr. Du- 
borgh; Copenhagen, Denmark, Gron & 
Witzke; Corunna, Spain, Viuda de Dan- 
iel Alvarez; Dunkirk, France, Benjamin 
Morel; Gothenberg, Sweden, Moore & 
McCormack; Havre, France, *George A. 
Browne; Huelva, Spain, Alcock & Co.; 
Lisbon, Portugal, Chester R. Merrill; 
London, England (for U. K.), W. K. 
Webster & Co.; Malmo, Sweden, Frick 
& Frick; Oporto, Portugal, Blacgett & 
Magalhaes; Rotterdam, Holland, Wam- 
bersie & Son; Stockholm, Sweden, Ny- 
man & Schultz, Ltd. 

Mediterranean Ports 

Alexandria, Egypt, Gill & Co.; Al- 
giers, Algeria, V. S. Hjorth & Co.; Ma- 
laga, Spain, MacAndrews & Co.; Mar- 
seille, France, L. Ytier & Co.; Naples, 
Italy, J. P. Spanier; Valetta, Malta, O. 
F. Gollcher & Son. 

Azores 
St. Michaels, Azores, Wm. W. Nichols. 
Bermuda 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Wm. H. Allen. 
West Indies 

Guadeloupe, F. W. I., Emile Fleurot; 
Havana, Cuba, (for island of Cuba) *G. 
L. Buchanan; Kingston, Jamaica, S. D. 
List; San Juan, Porto Rico, Behn Bros., 
Inc. 

Mexico and Central America 

Balboa, Canal Zone, J. Driscoll; Tam- 
pico, Mexico, *James F. Taylor; Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, J. H. Drake. 

British North America—West Coast 

Prince Rupert, B. C., McCaffery, Gib- 
bons & Doyle. 

British North America—East Coast 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Neil Hall; St. 
John, New Brunswick, A. C. Currie. 

South America—East Coast 
suenos Aires, Argentina, (all Argen- 
tine ports, except Straits of Magellan) 
F. B. O’Grady & Co.; Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, A. O. Crocker; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, (all Brazilian ports) Perrin C. 
Cothran. 
South America—West Coast 

Callao, Peru, see Lima; Lima, Peru, 
(also for Callao) Wessel, Duval & Co.; 
Valparaiso, Chile, Wessel, Duval & Co. 

Asia 

Madras, India, Best & Co.; Shanghai, 

China, Leonard Everett. 
Australia 

Melbourne, Australia, American Trad- 
ing Co.; Sydney, Australia, American 
Trading Co. 

Islands of the Pacific 

Apia, Samoa, H. J. Moors; Honolulu, 
T. H., Bruce Cartwright; Tahiti, Society 
Islands, T. E. Bunkley, S. R. Maxwell 
& Co., Ltd. 


*By arrangement with A.B.S. 





RAISE KANSAS AUTO RATES 

Automobile rates in Kansas have 
been ordered raised from 50 to 75% 
by Superintendent of Insurance Travis, 
who has conducted an_ investigation 
and held several hearings beginning 
last October. The rates become effective 
March 31, and it is possible, meanwhile, 
that there may he some modifications. 
The department asserts that the com- 
panies have been writing automobile 
lines at inadequate rates, sustaining 


losses for several years, and recuperat- 
ing by lifting the rates on other classes 
of risks. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








First Accident Policy 
Was Written in 1849 


VIAN AND BATTERSON LEADERS 








Travelers Was First in This Country; 
Sutton Tells of Evolution of 
Business 


James G. Batterson of Hartford 
founded the first accident insurance 
company in America, and James R. 
Pitcher of New York introduced the 
double indemnity provision which is 
now found in the accident policies of 
all companies in all countries. This 
and many other interesting bits of in- 
formation were imparted to the brokers 
and agents who attended the Aetna 
class in insurance when Milton Sutton, 
superintendent of the company’s acci- 
dent and health department, gave his 
interesting talk on the evolution of the 
accident and health business. Extracts 
from Mr. Sutton’s address follow: 


Accident insurance was first written 
by “Railway Passengers” of London, 
which was founded in 1849. In 1852 
the real father of the accident insur- 
ance business, William J. Vian, was 
elected to the position of secretary of 
this company. This company had been 
organized with a canital of £1,000,000 
sterling and Mr. Vian readily came 
to know that so large a capital could 
not be made to return a reasonable 
earning with so iimited a form of policy 
as was then being sold, which was 
simply trip tickets, good only in the 
event of loss through travel accidents, 
which was necessarily sold at a low 
price. He induced the board of di- 
rectors of the “Railway Passengers” to 
apply to the Crown for a patent giving 
them greater powers, which might en- 
able them to write insurance against 
any form of accident. 


Mr. Vian made his own tables, cre- 
ated his own plan of operation, divided 
his premiums to provide for commis- 
sions, claim expenses, losses, etc. It 
is a remarkable thing to know that his 
judgment was so good, his vision so 
clear that the basis laid down bv him 
in his experimental work is still the 
basis of the accident insurance busi- 
ness, not only in Fngland but in the 
United States as well. 

In 1860, James G. Batterson. of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, visited England. He 
purchased an accident ticket, became 
very much interested in the scheme, 
visited Mr, Vian in his office, obtained 
all data possible from him bearing unon 
accident business. returned to Hartford 
and founded the Travelers. This was in 
1863. On the first day of April, 1864, 
the first accident policy was issued by 
the Travelers Insurance Company, 
which became the pioneer in the acci- 
dent insurance business of America. 

Accident insurance is of British 
origin but of American development 
The British comnanies have been auick 
to follow the lead of American under- 
writers in embracing contracts im- 
proved by American underwriters. Tn 
1864, accident policies provided only 


for the payment of the principal sum 
in the event of death and weekly in- 
demnity for total disability for a period 
of twenty-six weeks. 

Modern Policies Liberal 

Today, policies provide for payment 
of principal sum in the event of death, 
for the loss of two limbs, loss of eye- 
sight, or loss of one limb and one 
eye, the policies provide dismember. 
ment coverage; for loss of the sight of 
one eye, pays weekly indemnity for 
life and will pay the principal sum and 
weekly indemnity provided disability 
has been total and continuous within 
a limit of two hundred weeks and. in 
some instances, during length of dis- 
ability. It provides partial disability, 
elective indemnities, hospital indemni- 
ties, operation fees, identification fees 
and doctors’ bills for non-disabling in- 
juries. 

We are indebted to James R. Pitcher 
for the introduction of the double in- 
demnity provision now to be found in 
accident policies. This invasion came 
while Mr. Pitcher was secretary of the 
United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion of New York City and was offered 
by his solicitors as an added induce- 
ment to people to buy accident policies 
and it has been embraced in the policies 
issued by all companies in this and 
other countries. 

An accident is generally defined as 
being “an event that takes place with- 
out one’s foresight or exnectation: an 
undesigned. sudden and unexnected 
event; chance: continsenev.”” There- 
fore most deaths neeasioned by disease 
are accidental deaths. 


It was necessarv. as a matter of 
course, to modify the insvrine clause. 
Companies have, with considerable unt- 
formity, adonted a clause substantiallv 
to the effect that thev would nav for 
death or for disability oceasioned 
throneh bodily injuries solelv and inde- 
nendently of all other causes, effected 
through external, violent and accidental 
means. There are deviations hut sub- 
sfantiallv. this has heen the insuring 
elangsge of all policies for one-half a 
eenturyv. There has been considerable 
avitation concerning the words “ex- 
ternal” and “violent.” Some comnanies 
aliminate them from the insurine elanaa 
hut hecanse of the construction to which 
the courts have put nnon these ad- 
jiectives. thev are of little imnortance 
in determining liability in any given 
case. 

Fidelity & Casualty First 


Health insurance was attemnted in 
this country as early as 1840. Two or 
three companies were organized in 
Massachusetts, two in Philadelnhia and 
one in Jersey City and they all failed 
miserably. Lack of experience, the at- 
tempt by untrained men to formulate 
rates to underwrite business, to adjust 
losses resulted in these companies 
abandoning business and it was not 
until 1897 and 1898 that a real move 
was made to write health insurance, 
as we now understand the term. The 
Midelity & Casualty of this city was the 
first stock company to issue a health 
nolicv. This was in 1898 and the policy 
was quite limited. It was written only 
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in connection with accident policies 
and covered only the following diseases: 
Typhus, typhoid, scarlet fever, vario- 
loid, small-pox, diphtheria, measles, 
asiatic cholera, erysipelas, appendicitis, 
diabetes, peritonitis, bronchitis, pleurisy 
and pneumonia. No claim could be 
made for less than seven days nor for 
more than twenty weeks. The Aetna 
and the Travelers insurance companies 
followed the Fidelity & Casualty in 
March, 1899, by writing a policy similar 
to that issued by the Fidelity & Cas- 
valty and by bringing out a general 
health policy providing indemnities for 
temporary total disability covering all 
diseases except consumption and tuber- 
culosis in any form, venereal diseases, 
insanity or diseases resulting directly 
or indirectly from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors or narcotics. 

Policies were issued only by the home 
office, seven days illness was required 
before claim could be made, fifty-two 
weeks limit for total disability, and 
medical examination was required. 
Policies would not be issued except for 
select and preferred risks and only 
upon men living in cities of more than 
5,000 population. The premium for 
$5.00 per week, between the ages twenty 
to twenty-nine was $8.00 per year. This 
premium was increased yearly on the 
“step-rate” plan up to the age fifty 
when the premium was $20 per year 
for each $5.00 per week. Confinement 
to the house was required. In 19903, 


the premium was reduced to $7.00 for 


each $5.00 per week between the ages 
eighteen and fifty and $9.00 between 
the ages fiftv-one to sixty. Protection 
was extended to cover all diseases and 
operation fees were added. In 1908, 
the first-week requirement was removed 
and tre hospital indemnity was added. 

Today, health insurance policies are 
written providing life indemnity, hos- 
vital indemnity and operation fees, 
both in addition to the regular weekly 
indemnity. Coverage is extended to 
Canada and Europe in addition to the 
United States. House confinement is 
not required and premiums are but 
little more than those charged for the 
general health policy issued after 1903 
Policies provide for the payment of 
indemnities for disability through in- 
jury or illness. as the case may be 
and not for the number of claims a man 
might have running concurrently. 


Tells Metropolitan Men 
About A. & H. Business 


. M. LA MONT TO FIELD FORCE 








Seven Forms of Policies Have Been 
Issued; First Policy on 
October 7 

Stewart M. La Mont, assistant sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Life and in 
charge of the new accident and health 
division, talked to the divisional meet- 
ings last week of the Metropolitan 
Life’s superintendents and deputies 
gathered here from all parts of the 
country in annual meeting. 

“Life insurance,” Mr. La Mont replied 
in answer to a query about the work 
of the accident and health division, 
“makes good at the grave, but accident 
and health insurance takes care of an 
individual between the cradle and the 
grave, often in situations almost as 
serious as death. The Metropolitan is 
simply filling a gap in the field of per- 
sonal insurance when it adds accident 
and health to its line.” 

“How will accident and health insur- 
ance affect other branches of our busi- 
ness?” Mr. LaMont was asked. 


“Tt will help the writing of Ordinary 
and lead to the writing of larger Ordi- 
nary policies. It will increase the earn- 
ings of the agents. It should tend to 
improve the personnel. 

“We do a good turn as a whole to the 
agency staff, and to the Ordinary de- 
partment in particular, by putting $5,000 
limit on our policies. This should have 
a direct effect on Ordinary, as it leads 
the agent to sell larger policies. 

“Insurance is sold where it is can 
vassed. 

“An agent who makes a habit of can- 
vassing and obtaining $5,000 policies 
makes more money than one who writes 
$1,000. The company’s business is five 
times as much, the overhead is divided 
by five, the general expense loading de- 
creases, and the dividends increase. 

“It is much easier to write life insur- 
ance when dividends increase because 
the cost is lower.” 

“Won’t Metropolitan agents have to 
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study a great deal before they grasp 
the new business?” he was asked. 

“It will be very simple if they grasp 
it, there’s the point. Nothing is easy 
if you stand off, look at it and never go 
near it. If you hand an accident and 
health man a life insurance rate book, 
he is puzzled. It looks difficult at first, 
but if he gives it a little time and 
thought he soon masters the new sales 
literature, It’s the same way with a 
life man when he has to master’ acci- 
dent and health. If he looks at it as 
a simple matter, it will be simple.” 

“How far do we have to go to catch 
up and overtake the biggest accident 
and health company in the country?” 
was another query. 

“The largest amount of accident and 
health business done by one company 
is about $9,500,000 in premiums. When 
every one of our fifteen thousand Met- 
ropolitan representatives have an aver- 
age of $600 in accident and health pre- 
miums in force we will equal the largest 
business now being done.” 

The division started to organize in 
the seventh month of the year. 

Seven forms of policies have 
issued, 

Seven strong selling points constitute 
the basis of sales arguments. 

On the seventh day of October, Presi- 
dent Fiske’s thirtieth anniversary of his 
official connection with the company, 
the first policy was issued. 


been 





TUCKER LEAVES DEPARTMENT, 


Assistant Chief Examiner Joins Ac- 
counting Department of Auto 
Mutual in Buffalo 


J. F. Tucker, assistant chief examiner 
of the miscellaneous companies of the 
New York office of the State Insurance 
Department, has resigned to accept a 
managerial position in the accounting 
department of the Merchants’ Mutual 
Automobile Casualty Company of Buft- 
falo. Charles Claphan, for several years 
an examiner in the New York office, 
has been promoted to take Mr. Tucker's 
place. 

Mr. Tucker was. with the Insurance 
Department since 1910, and specialized 
in the examinetion of fraternal asso- 
ciations and mutuals. “In this he has 
been most successful,’ Superintendent 
Stoddard told The Eastern Underwriter, 
“and the department regrets the loss 
of his services. His friends are pleased 
at his advancement.” 


MASONIC DISCRIMINATION 

Characterizing as discriminatory to 
the Masonic order a measure passed 
by both Houses of Congress incorporat- 
ing the Masonic Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, 
President Harding lest week vetoed 
the measure and returned it to Con- 
gress. 

“If the act were to promote the 
fraternal service, as it purports,” he 
said in his message returning the bill, 
“it would be discriminatory and unfair 
to the Masonic order, which is an estab- 
lished institution dating from the be- 
ginning of our national life, which per- 
mits no service in its name for profit. 

“It is not conceivable 
ganization is purely fraternal and 
benevolent which provides for a re 
serve fund required by law in the regu- 
lation of ordina,y lifeinsurance com- 


that an or 


panies, though the act stipulates a 
Classification which exempts the asso- 
ciation from Federal taxation. If it is 


desirable to have such a provision for 
fraternal insurance and the operation 
of benevolent institutions, there should 
be provision for compliance with the 
regulations of the superintendent of in 
surance and the limitation to any 
cific fraternity ought to be removed, 
Mores~ar, just consideration of our fra- 
ter~-° sctivities might well require the 
sa7c’' ~ cf any fraternal order whose 
namie -s employed.” 


spe- 


Had Bad Experience 
In Compensation 


SMALL DISCUSSES OUTLOOK 


Georgia Casualty President 
Conditions in Europe Must 
Improve First 


Says 


The experience of practically all of 
the companies writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance shows a decided 
falling off in premium income during 
the last nine months of 1921. This 
slump in that important line made an 
appreciable decrease in the volume of 
business reported by most of the com- 
panies for 1921. President W. E. Small, 


of the Georgia Casualty, of Macon, 
Georgia, in a letter to The Eastern 


Underwriter, tells what he thinks of 
the outlook for 1922. His letter follows: 

“It is my personal opinion that com- 
pensation business has ‘been exceed- 
ingly unprofitable to all carriers on the 
business written during 1921; certainly 
it has been so with this company, the 
occasion of this being shrinkage in 
pay rolls, lower wage scale, and in- 
adequate rates. I am of the further 
opinion that underwriters when they 
see the result of their 1921 compensa- 
tion business will agree that increased 
rates are necessary. 

Business Outlook 

“It cannot be stated with any degree 
of assurance that the business outlook 
for 1922 is any too good. Prosperit” 
certainly has not returned to this coun- 
try, and Europe today is in worse con- 
dition economically and financially than 
at any previous period. The trouble 
however, is not in this country—our 
trouble is across the Atlantic, and it is 
necessary that the United States, either 
through international conference’ or 
through the functioning power of the 
Mederal Reserve Banking System, estab- 
lish, credit for the broken countries of 
Europe. If thia is not done, and soon, 
we can look for no industrial expan- 
sion here. 

“The financial and economic structure 
of the U. S. is sound, but displays at 
this time great weakness, especially in 
three important lines, namely, the auto- 
mobile, farm implement and fertilizer 
industries. These cannot hope to come 
back unless the farmer himself once 
more becomes fairly prosperous. Con- 
fidence exists in money circles that 
plans on foot for the restoration of 
our farm interests will show successful 
results during 1922. This in my opinion, 
however, remains to be seen.” 





Tom M. Murphy, 
manager of the National Surety at 
Kansas City, will ieave the company 
February 15 to become associated with 
the Kansas City general agents of the 
Royal Indemnity. 


formerly district 


U.S. F. & G. 1921 Statement 


In a report to stockholders of the United States F, & G., President Bland, of 
the company, gives the following income and disbursements: 


Total net premiums written...,......... 
Interest received from investments...... 
DPODETLY «sis cence 


Rents received from 
Less taxes and expenses paid 


Total interest and net rents...... 
Other income . 


Total income 


Net income 


Earnings from all sources or net gain 
Increase in market values of securities 


Dividends paid for the year, 16% 


Increase in surplus for year 
Surplus, December 31, 1920 


Surplus, December 31, 


$163,222.84 


Dividend declared payable January 5, 1922... 


Lic! Paice 


ee yoeee 


$26,310,413.37 
$1,036,145.25 


97,455.51 
a mera 65,767.33 
-——--——— 1,101,912.58 

83,652.06 
$27,495,978.01 
$11,874,907.68 
11,943,975.15 


23,818,882.83 


$3,677,095.18 


$341,487.09 
874,444.17 
865,448.40 
—— 2,081,379.66 


1,595,715.52 
283,818.31 


$1,879,533.83 








$720,000.00 
ee 180,000,00 
900,000.00 
979,533.83 
5,033,595.36 


$6,013,129.19 





NEW ZURICH BRANCH OFFICE 


Stanley G. Martin Tem~-orary Head of 
New Headquarters in Boston With 
Underwriting Powers 





The Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Company has 
opened a branch office at 101 Milk 


street, Boston. The Zurich has been 
represented in the metropolitan dis- 
trict during the past few years by D. E. 
Timmerman & Co., but that connection 
has been tei:minated. Stanley G. 
Martin, superintendent of the under- 
writing department of the Chicago 
office, will be in temporary charge of 
the new branch office. 

The Boston office will have a well 
equipped local department and_ will 
have underwriting powers. The Zurich 
has been admitted to Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The com- 
pany writes all forma of casualty busi- 
ness except burglary, plate glass and 
surety bonds. It emphasizes its brok- 
erage service, especially on unusual 
hazards. The Zurich entered this coun- 
try in 1912 and does business through- 
out the world with the exception of 
Great Britain. 


P. M. Keenan, former manager of the 
Lansing, Mich., branch of the National 
Surety, has taken up work associated 
with General Agents Leonard and Griffin 
at Detroit. 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Kingsbury and McCaffrey Advanced by 
Globe in Recognition of Loyal and 
Efficient Services 





Secretary F. H. Kingsbury and Gen- 
eral Superintendent W. J. McCaffrey 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Globe Indemnity. It was necessary to 
create additional vice-presidents in 
order to reward these two officers for 
their long and faithful services to the 
company as it has been the policy of 
the Globe Indemnity to have only one 
vice-president. 

Thomas H. Anderson, United States 
attorney of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company, has _ held 
this position of the single vice-presi- 
dent, but of necessity he has not been 
active in the management of the Globe 
Indemnity because of his many duties 
with the fire company. Messrs. Kings- 
bury and McCaffrey joined the Globe 
Indemnity when it was organized in 
1911, Mr. Kingsbury as general super- 
intendent and Mr. McCaffrey as super- 
intendent of the liability department. 





J. J. PHELAN, OF AETNA, DIES 

J. J. Phelan, manager of the Brooklyn 
branch office of the Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies, died Monday morn- 
ing of pneumonia after a week’s illness. 
His widow and son survive him. Mr. 
Phelan had been connected with the 
Aetna for many years in the New York 
and Newark offices before being trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn. 





AETNA MAN LOSES WIFE 

John A. Gallagher, automobile super- 
intendent of the Aetna’s Western de- 
partment at Chicago, lost his wife on 
January 30, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Gallagher is a second cousin of Vin- 
cent L. Gallagher, manager of the busi- 
ness development department of the 
Continental, American Eagle and Fidel- 
ity-Phenix companies. 





CONTINENTAL INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Continental Casualty Company 
has amended its Indiana charter, in- 
creasing its capital from $1,000,000, to 
$1,200,000 by a stock dividend out of 
previously contributed surplus. Later 
on the company may write steam boiler 
insurance and surety lines as provision 
has been made for this in the new 
charter. 
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Why Be Pessimistic 
About ’Twenty-Two? 


SALESMANSHIP WILL WIN 


Casualty Companies Must Be Careful, 
But Future Looks Good; Workmen’s 
Compensation Will Drag 


Opinions as to the outlook for busi- 
ness in, 1922 are not unanimously opti- 
mistic, but the majority of the casualty 
men on the Street think that the pres- 
ent year will at least be as good as 
the past. Although the official 1921 re- 
ports of all of the casualty insurance 
companies have not been published, 
the unofficial figures would indicate 
that the Companies had, on the whole, 
a fairly satisfactory year. General 
casualty lines, with the exception of 
workmen’s compensation, show a ma- 
terial increase over the totals last year, 
and most of the companies at least 
equalled their 1920 volume for all lines. 

A number of the branch office man- 
agers of the casualty companies are 
frankly disappointed with the results 
of their office; this is especially true 
of those writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion. But actually these managers have 
no cause to be disappointed. Close 
analysis of their totals for the various 
lines show that the fidelity and surety, 
burglary. plate glass, accident and 
health, and the liability lines all had 
a reasonably good year. Workmen's 
compensation and the material damage 
lines alone show a falling off in the 
majority of the offices. The former 
suffered the biggest decrease and, since 
workmen’s compensation is such an im- 
portant item, it very materially affected 
the year’s grand total. It is this fact 
that throws the managers into pessi- 
mistic moods when they look at the 
1921 report and contemplate what the 
next twelve months are going to bring 
them. 

Decrease Expected 

But every student of the business 
knew that this decrease in workmen's 
compensation was bound to arrive be- 
fore the close of 1921. Early in the 
year the companies were riding comfort- 
ably on the large volume of workmen’s 
compensation premiums which were a 
hang-over from the industrial boom dur- 
ing the period of general prosperity. 
Hard-times began to be felt in No- 
vember, 1920, yet the premium income 
from workmen’s compensation did not 
begin to fall off until August, 1921. 
From August to the last day of De- 
cember that income continued to de- 
crease. Naturally, during a period of 
industrial depression, the payroll audits 
become appreciably smaller. This fact 
hag occasioned a large premium-return 
and it. will continue to cause large re- 
turns to be made until all the accounts 
are renewed. 

Consequently, those casualty men 
who allow themselves to be disappoint 
ed over the volume of business for 
1921 are pessimistic concerning the 
future simply because of the showing 
made in workmen’s compensation. Ad- 
Mit that this line is not going to im- 
Prove until 1923 and there are still 
those other lines which fared well dur- 
ing the toughest selling year that the 
insurance business has run up against 
in a long time. If the bonding busi- 
hess and the general casualty business 
as a whole is going to improve (and 
conditions would seem to point that it 
is), has not every office the opportunity 
to push its business harder? 

1921 rewarded fighters. So will 1922! 
Everyone admits that it took real sales- 
mManship to produce any volume last 
year. It was quite a decided change 
from a “seller’s year” to a “buyer’s 
year,” yet the big majority of the com- 
Panies made the grade. Now, with a 
year’s stiff selling experience behind 
them, is it not possible that the field 
men will report even a bigger business 
this year? 

Help the Fieldmen 

Keen competition will mark the cas- 

Ualty insurance business during 1922; 


the company which has a weli-trained 
field force will have little difficulty In 
making progress. Companies which 
have been paying more attention to 
service than to volume will reap their 
reward this year; their past record will 
be a strong talking point for their sales: 
men. But a “buyer’s year” presents 
many difficulties to the men in the 
field. The prospect will be looking for 
the best proposition; the agent will be 
seeking all the business he can write, 
and such a combination is liable to 
result in many cases being written un- 
der close competition. 

When business is scarce the agent 
may shade a point or two to close. 
If this happens where other companies’ 
agents are working on the same case, 
considerable slicing may occur. Should 
this practice become common, and it 
may if the companies are not careful, 
chaos will be the result. Rate-cutting, 
twisting, and so forth must be guarded 
against. No branch of the insurance 
business can afford to be thrown into 
the confusion which shady work will 
cause. And no branch of the business 
can afford to “get in wrong” with the 
nublic just now, nor at any time for 
that matter. So it behooves every com- 
pany to write business in a _ clean, 
straightforward, fashion. Good sales- 
manship will get results. Service, the 
best of policies, and real salesmanship 
will bring the best business. and that 
is what all companies should be seeking, 
this year as well as next. 


AMERICAN SURETY CHANGES 


Eldridge in Charge of Check Forgery; 
Priest Inspector at Pittsburgh; 
Wastie Promoted 


According to the following announce- 
ment by the American Surety Com- 
pany, A. FE. Cockshaw is in charge of 
the burglary insurance division of the 
company’s production department; the 
change reads: “In our news item sent 
you on January 7 it was stated that 
Carlton G. Eldridge, now at our Pitts- 
burgh branch office, is to be transferrea 
to the home office to be placed in 
charge of the burglary insurance divi- 
sion of our production department. 

“This was an error. Mr. Eldridge is 
to have charge of the check forgery 
and alteration insurance division of the 
production department. Albert B. 
Cockshaw, formerly of our burglary 
insurance department, but now with 
the production department, is in charge 
of the production of burglary insurance. 

“James S. Priest, who has been em- 
ploved in the home office claim de- 
partment of this company for several 
vears, has been appointed inspector at 
ihe company’s Pittsburgh branch office 
succeeding Mr. C. G. Eldridge who was 
recently transferred to the production 
department, home office. 

“Warren KE. Wastie, now inspector at 
the Detroit branch office, has been 
transferred to the home office succeed- 
ing Mr. Priest. Stanley R. Putnam 
has re-entered the company’s service 
es inspector at the Detroit branch office 
sneceeding Mr. Wastie. Mr. Putnam 
was for several years inspector at the 
Chicago branch office.” 

An Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds 

State laws covering accident claims 
for death or disability are upheld as 
covering employes on ships operating 
on navigable waters within the state 
boundaries in an opinion handed down 
by the supreme court of the United 
States. Mr.. Justice McReynolds de- 


‘livered the decision, which upheld the 


statute of limitations as established 
in California. 

“Dependents of an employe killed on 
navigable waters within the state of 
California were awarded compensation 
under the California workmen’s compen- 
sation act, but the award was annulled 
after the state statute of limitations 
had run against the action for death. 
In an action in admiralty based on state 
statute giving a right of action for 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, 
Metropolitan Offices—90 and 92 William St. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1920 
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Losses paid to December 31, 1920...... 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, 


and Burglary, Robbery, Automobile Liability, 
Miscellaneous Plate Glass, and All Other 
Bonds Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel Liability Lines 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ausdeseunssndehuadadanoenaa $24,470,003.77 
bbe seeseneceseneeuawedpacess 19,132,734.64 
2,000,000,.00 
3,337 ,269.13 
axdsacieesncetadeeciduuncas 78,551,312.58 


Workmen’s Compensation, 

















death, held that there is no right for 
action under the general maritime law, 
but admiralty will recognize and en- 
force a state statute. Further held, 
however, that where such action would 
have been barred in state courts by 
the state statute of limitations it will 
be barred by admiralty.” 

Manuel Souza, a citizen and resident 
of California, was instantly killed while 
at work as a stevedore aboard the 
Norwegian ship Tancred. The death 
was alleged to have been caused by 
negligence due to the dropping of coal 
from a steel hoisting bucket. Award 
was made by the district court at once 
and annulled one year later. Soon after 
this, action was begun by the widow 
and children in the United States dis- 
trict court. Action was referred to the 
supreme court for a decision, 


PARKER SMITH COMPANY FORMED 

Clarence V. Smith, John E. Parker 
and Paul M. Smith have formed the 
Parker Smith Company, New Haven. The 
new firm plans to handle real estate, 
loans, fire insurance and investments 
and will specialize in carefully selected 
first mortgage loans on Connecticut 
real estate. 


Extend Workmen’s Compensation 

A bill which extends the protection 
of the workmen's compensation law to 
work in which two or more persons are 
employed has been introduced in the 
New York legislature by Senator 
Nathan Strauss, Jr., and Assemblyman 
Aronson The insurance required by 
this bill. according to Senator Strauss, 
will cost the employer of two or more 
persons from ten to fifteen dollars per 
The present law cov- 
ers work on which four or more per- 
sons are employed. The bill has been 
endorsed by the New York City Club, 
and by labor and civic organizations. 


employe, a year 


EVANS AND UNTERMYER 

(Continued from page 17) 
to the Mid-West radical or University 
of Wisconsin School of thinkers. His 
favorite magazine is “The Nation,” and 
his favorite anathema the ~Chicago 
“Tribune,” that terrible concoction of 
Hearst thrillers and old-fashioned edi- 
torials. 

An anecdote of him still current in 
Wisconsin is that when he entered his 
office in Madison as insurance commis- 
sioner his first greeting to the staff 
was this: “Who are we raising hell 
with today?” 
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J. WALTER DODSON 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


~ 


Mr. Dodson is president of the Arkansas 
Associ tion of Insurance Agents, which 
indicates that he stands as high in the 
estimation of his fellow agents «she 
does in ours, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Solomon Said: 
“Let another man speak for thee” 


So we will let you read 
what another has said 


E. W. West, President, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


I am reading with interest the current Glens Falls advertising, which 
carries many helpful hints to agents, and I am reminded of an experience 
of my own which has beenalessontome. It should prove helpful to others, 
especially those new in the business. , 


When I started in the insurance business a number of years ago, my 
capital was as limited as my experience. But I was out to succeed. By 
purchasing a small agency already established I secured representation of 
five companies. I knew personally the representative of two of these, and 


on account of this acquaintance gave one of these companies the bulk of my 
business. 


When, without reason known to me, this company’decided to cancel 
its business and retire from the state, my friend tried to persuade me to 
rewrite it in the other company he represented. This was not practicable 


at the time because of the term rule having been changed to two and a half 
annuals for three years. 


Two other companies in my agency were approached with reference to 
reinsurance but this move had been forestalled by the same representative. 
The black cloud of failure was approaching. 


The last of the five companies in my agency had received little business. 
Not being closely acquainted with its representative, I hesitated to call on 
it for aid. Grasping at a straw, as it seemed to me, I wired in part: ‘‘Am 
in distress.”” It promptly came to my assistance and saved my agency and 
my capital and energy invested. 

This company was the Glens Falls. 


The point involved is that an agent should acquaint himself with 
the companies he represents. He should ask himself whether they would 
be likely to pinch or relieve him in time of need. 


Since the above incident I have each year promised myself a vacation 
and a trip East. It is my intention to visit Glens Falls, walk into your 


office, grasp you by the hand, look you in the face and thank you for the 
assistance rendered me many years ago. 


Respectfully yours, 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, __ od) en gee. 
December 27, 1921. 


Dodson Insurance Agency. 
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